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JEST AROUND THE HOME® 


(Registered, U. S. Patent Office) 
By O. A. Battista 


] After all is said and done, one secret of suc- 
\ F Y ai cess in life is to be crazy about your mother-in- 


Nothing can take the alarm out of sleepless- 
ness like a clock. 


“S One dubious advantage the modern child has 
& < over his predecessors is he can usually get his 
way with the babysitter. 


When some men are busy far beyond the call of duty — it may only 
mean they know it is time to be doing the dinner dishes. 


The next great invention of the age will be the wife with a push- 
button make-up. 


A husband knows his wife dresses to please him when she makes 
all of her own clothes. 


The trouble with our age is there’s too much high fidelity on 
records and too little of it in the court records. 


A smart wife is one who disrobes her husband of his apron at 
the sound of a knock on the front door. 


Money nowadays is like talk — you have to work your way through 


a lot of it just to end up with a little you can use. 


__ Two people could easily live as cheaply as one today — before 
taxes. 


Nothing makes a lady a confirmed old maid like a determination to 
wait until the perfect man comes along. 
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movies are called ssion 
pits” for reasons that should 

be obvious to anyone with an 
understanding of human nature. 

The drive-in movies can easily 
offer an occasion of sin. There is 
both darkness and privacy and 
couples are held in this darkness 
and privacy for a considerable 
length of time. While theater bal- 
conies have since the day of the 
nickelodeons offered a rendezvous 
for lovers, no balcony offers the 
opportunity for such activity that 

e drive-in offers. 

Yet this does not mean that 
every couple that goes to a drive- 
in movie automatically indulges 
in heavy love-making and it does 
not mean that drive-in movies 
should be condemned. 

The drive-in offers a convenient 
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way for watching films, particular- 
ly for families with small children, 
It is an informal means of enter- 
tainment that appeals to many 
who might not want to dress up; 
go downtown and search for 4a 
parking place before being able to 
see a movie. 

But there are drive-in theaters 
that do deserve condemnation and 
if you want to know which ones} 
they are then all you have to dof 
is examine the theater pages off 
your local newspapers. They areéf 
the theaters who follow one of two,} 
or sometimes both, practices that 
encourage their use as passion pits] 

They are the drive-ins that playf' 
sex films — often burlesque typef' 
films that are not released by or} 
dinary channels and so are 
even listed among the condemned 
films on the’ Legion’s ‘list.. Whea 
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'|you see a theater that offers this 
'\|kind of film fare regularly then 
you can be sure this drive-in the- 
ater is harmful to the community 
)}and_ that you and your children 
should stay away from it. 

The second practice is that of 
offering all-night shows. Some 
.|drive-ins offer four and five feat- 
ures, the last show beginning at 3 
am. Again this is a dangerous 
practice and it establishes the the- 
ater as one of that encourages its 
use aS a passion pit. 

So, if you should know which 
drive-ins to support with your 
.|business, you need only watch the 
;fads for awhile. Then you should 
»,|Stay away from those that openly 
r.jencourage dangerous situations for 
y| young couples and you should 
p| make. certain your young sons and 
4)\daughters do, too. 


I wave mrxep feelings about 
zg televised presidential press confer- 
rdfences. They are interesting, keep 
es|the people interested in their gov- 
jofemment and they can serve to 
ofstimulate participation of the en- 
eftire population in influencing the 
yo,\governmental process. 

nat, But they seem to me to have 
tgfcertan inherent dangers, too. For 
jayjone thing, if there is no control ov- 
wait the questions asked it is quite 
orppossible that a question might be 
notfaised that would be detremental 
ied}? national interests. 

Second, no president is able — 
gor shouud be able — to give off- 
“#he-cuff answers to all conceivable 
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questions. It is quite possible an 
off-the-cuff answer might be in- 
complete or even wrong — the tre- 
mendous power of the presidency. 
seems to me to dictate a necessity 
that the president give great care 
and thought to answers to prob- 
lems that vitally affect the whole 
world. 

Third, televised press conferenc-. 
es give the president a forum that 
his opponents cannot 
match. They could become a tool 
for maintenance of power. 

Television is the most powerful 
of all mediums for affecting public 
opinion. Fidel Castro was the frst 
world figure to take full advantage 
of this. While I do not suggest 
Kennedy would make the use of 
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it that Castro did, I do believe 
that frequent appearances on tel- 
evision give him an advantage over 
his political foes that they have 
no effective means of countering. 
So there are things to say for 
the -televised and 
things to say against them. 


Writinc For a monthly mag- 
azine, I do not attempt to re- 
view many motion pictures. When 
I do it will be to discuss with 
some thoroughness a_ particular 
film — not so much to encourage 
you to see or not to see it, but 
to. learn greater appreciation of 
the media through discussion. 

’ But I can from time to time 
speak of films that are to be re- 
leased that seem to offer some 
expectation of merit. For example, 
“Francis of Assisi” is a film that 
will certainly be worth viewing. 
Filmed in the pastoral setting of 
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Assisi, it has an advantage of auth- 
eo of location that we can 
only hope will be matched by 
authenticity of story and spirit. 

As a long time admirer of Danny 
Kaye, I am_ looking forward to 
his “On the Double,” about which 
I really know nothing except 
that it stars Mr. Kaye, whose tal- 
ent is undisputed. 

“Jack the Giant Killer” is an- 
other film scheduled for the near 
future and it promises to be in- 
teresting since it was made by 
the same ple who produced 
the delightful “Gulliver” film. 

Hayley Mills, who was so enjoy- 
able as Pollyanna, is to be back 
in another Buena Vista production 
titled, “The Parent Trap.” Still 
another Buena Vista production 
on tap — and the releasing com 

is recommendation enough 
— is “Nomads of the North.” Next 
Christmas the same company plans 
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{ film by Fran 


1961 
to release “Babes in Toyland,” 


again a certain treat. 
I’m looking forward to a new 
Capra — who has 
too long been missing — which is 
titled “Pocketful of Miracles” and 
stars Glenn Ford and Bette Davis. 
Another film that I’ve marked as 
one I will not miss is Allied Artist’s 
“Billy Budd.” 

On schedule in the next year are 
a great many other films that 
I intend to see but which I most 
certainly could not recommend be- 
fore seeing them. Among these are 
“Judgment at Nuremburg” with 
Spencer Tracy and Burt Lancaster; 
“West Side Story” with Natalie 
Woods; “Raisin in the Sun” with 
Sidney Poitier; “Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse” with 
Glenn Ford and Charles Boyer; 
“Mutiny on the Bounty” with Mar- 
lon Brando and Trevor Howard; 
“Pleasure of His Company” with 
Fred Astaire; “Back Street” with 
Susan Hayward; “Fanny” with 
Leslie Caron and Maurice Cheval- 
ier; and “Hedda Gabler.” 


You what I'd like to see 
again — a western. No, I don’t 
mean one of these westerns that 
clutter up the television screen 
every night of the week. I see 
them and some of them — Raw- 
hide and Wagon Train, for ex- 
ample — I like. But I want to see 
a real western. No, not a western 
with Jimmy Stewart or Henry Fon- 
da or Robert Taylor or Gary Coop- 
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I mean a real old-fashioned 
western like those I used to watch 
on the hard seats of the Colonial 
theater in my home town of Troy, 
Ohio. I mean movies that starred 
real heroes as Buck Jones, Tim 
McCoy, Bob Steele, Bob Custer, 
Tom Tyler, Ken Maynard, Jack 
Hoxie, and Hoot Gibson. I want 
to see Silver King again and Fred 
Thomson sitting tall and straight 
on him. 

Tom Mix played at the Jewel 
theater, where the grownups and 
kids who never went barefoot went 
and I never got to be a fan of his 
but just saying the names of that 
litany of boyhood favorites from 
the Colonial fills me with nostalgia. 
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| There have been waves of stars 
of the west since then and I sup- 
pose there are those younger than 
I am who think of them nostalgic- 
ally. Johnny Mack Brown, Bob 
Livingston, Bill Boyd (Hopalong 
Cassidy), Gene Autry, Tex Ritter, 
Jimmy Wakely, Eddie Dean, Smith 
Ballew, Dick Foran, all came along 
in the ‘30s and replaced my o 
heroes of the ’20s. 

Then came World War II and 
afterwards there was another wave 
of western heroes — Roy Rogers, 


Rocky Lane, Red Barry, Wild Bill 
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Elliot, Lash LaRue, Rex Allen. 

And now they have faded away, 
too. Roy Rogers is seen on tele- 
vision, Gene Autry is a baseball 
magnate in Los Angeles, and 
where the rest are I really don’t 
know. 

But for me a real western will 


only mean Hoot Gibson or Buck | 


Jones or Bob Steele or one of thos¢ 
wonderful heroes of the days when 
you could put bare feet up on 
the back of the wooden seats at 
the Colonial on Saturday afternoon 
and stay and stay and stay. 
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“| was determined this would be 


ONE night we 
don’t all argue about which programs we watch!” 
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Condensed from St. Anthony Messenger 


Our neighborhood we 
learned the hard way 

and too late that there is 
only one way to regulate 
the kind of programming 
we get day in and day out. And 
that regulation comes from a little 
round knob on our own sets. 

Our painful waking-up began the 
night we found sixteen-year-old 
Jimmy lying on the sidewalk. Jim- 
my was all bloodstained after a 
short but tragic switch-blade en- 
counter between Jimmy’s pals and 
arival teenage gang. 

As he lay there, his head cradled 
on the jacket one of us had hastily 
improvised as a pillow, he kept re- 
peating over and over, like a child 
M 


essenger (September, 
t., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. This article also 
‘Preview of En 
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Vivienne L. George 


Here’s a_ parents’ group which 
actually DID something about 
improving television in its area 


waking up from a bad dream, “We 
saw it on TV. It looked so easy. It 
wasn’t like this at all!” 

I stopped by to see Jimmy’s 
mother. She was in the kitchen sur- 
rounded by a dozen other mothers. 
The same futile phrase was being 
bandied round and round the circle, 
passed along like a potato pulled 
from the oven. and too. hot to 
handle. 

“Those awful TV programs! Not 
fit to be on the air! Why doesn’t 
somebody do something?” 


in The Catholic 
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All at once Jimmy’s mother 
slammed down her cup with a 
bang and got up to pace around 
the circle. 

“Stop it! Stop it, all of you! Don’t 
sit there saying, “Why doesn’t some- 
body do something?’ You're some- 
body! 

“How many of you have TV at 
your house . . . at least one, maybe 
two sets? How many of you have 
seen programs you didn’t want your 
kids to watch? Well, how many of 
you ever did anything about it?” 

This was the beginning that led 
to the organization in our housing 
tract to PCBT — the Parents’ Com- 
mission for Better Television. We 
now have over a hundred members 
and in nearly 70 percent of the 
homes represented both Mom and 
Dad are workers in the group. 

The first concrete thing we did 
was to compile a list of programs 
which we as parents felt unsuitable 
for family participation, As a rule 
of thumb we listed programs which 
we felt we could not sit down and 
watch with our children, thereby 
implying parental sanction. We 
drew up a chart listing the pro- 
grams and specific reasons for our 
objections. We concentrated only 
on those programs which the ma- 
jority of our children watched with 
regularity, and for our purposes, in- 
cluded in our Master List only 
those programs which received 20 
or more family votes as unsuitable. 

Now that we had a working 
foundation to build on, our next 
problem concerned the construc- 


tive steps to take for weeding the 
programs out of the lives of oug: 
extremely impressionable childreng, 
So we called in the youngster ; 
themselves and enlisted their help}; 
At a special Children’s Night meet , 
ing, we read them the list we had}; 
compiled and asked for their cont‘ 
ments. As we had expected, at first] ; 
we got a purely negative reaction, 
The kids just didn’t relish having 
programs threatened that “all the 
kids watch.” Parents and young, | 


Jimmy, and they were still “ 
shook up” about his trouble. 
wanted to do something for 
sake. 
We made a point of not aski 
them to give up programs on 
list. Instead, we asked them 
volunteer as “Junior TV Ov 
seers” to help make the airwa 
safer for themselves and oth 
The duties of their volunteer 


points of which they approved pl 
points they felt “could be imp 
ed 


Some of the comments 
came up with were items that 
completely escaped us as a 
It was surprising and revealing 
us when they objected to 
like low-cut dresses, “too m 
kissin’ before even introduced,” 
most gratifying (to us) of all, 
Indian is always the bad guy.” 

Before long, it was noti 


among the membership that 
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was a marked silence in the home 
when some of the more flagrant 
programs were on the air. The kids 
just weren’t tuning them in as often 
more. And the Moms weren't 
| slow to take advantage of this new 
iitrend. In several of the homes a 
+“Mom’s Helper” time was inaugu- 
rated during the half hour before 
i}dinner that one of the more ob- 
fjectionable programs was schedul- 
tled. The TV was turned off and the 
+/children spent the 30 minutes help- 
ing prepare the meal, running 
errands, or other chores. In return, 
both father and mother would 
"spend a half hour with the children 
after dinner, reading aloud, listen- 
ing to records or playing games as 
a family. 

This development partially al- 
leviated our immediate problem, 
but it still left the air waves clut- 
tered up with what we considered 
potentially dangerous material. We 
decided it was time to train our 
sights on the local television sta- 
ingtions. 
lis We decided to take the bull by 

the horns and delegated a commit- 

tee to call on the manager of the 
local TV station, explain our prob- 
lem and ask about the possibility of 
substituting more suitable pro- 
| Wgrams for the objectionable ones on 
ngsour list. 
uc} It was a most educational visit. 
The touched surprise with which 
the committee was received was a 
startling commentary on_ the 
kthargy of TV audiences in gen- 
. The station manager was 
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MOTION PICTURES 
Sound and Silent 
available in 16mm & 8mm 


St. Anthony of Padua ........cccssccccseseeseseee 9 reels 
Life of Christ & reels 
Crown of Thorns & reels 
Messenger of the Blessed Virgin .......... 9 reels 
St. Francis 7 reels 


8mm full version reels are approx. 200 
ft. 16mm full version reels are ap- 
prox. 400 ft. 


Smm 16mm Silent 16mm Sound 
$7.50 $12.00 $15.00 
per reel per reel per reel 


Order by mail. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Includes postage. 


Star Photo Products 
243 W. 55 St. N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


cordial, courteous and even sympa- 
thetic with our purpose. But he 
skillfully sidestepped making us 
any promises. Reading between the 
lines of his friendly protestations, 
we came upon our first contact 
with the Simon Legree of the air 
waves, the commercial sponsor. 

In another first-time introduc- 
tion, we learned from the manager 
about Trendex and other rating 
scales. The reverent awe with 
which the manager treated these 
statistics gave us the inspiration for 
phase two of our campaign, which 
we labeled the Postage Stamp Pro- 
test. 

At the next meeting of the PCBT, 
we set aside a letter-writing night. 
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Since the TV station seemed to put 
such stock in numbers of reactions, 
we refrained from taking the easy 
way out by drafting a single letter 
signed with all of our names. In- 
stead each of us wrote, stating in 
our own words that we did not en- 
joy such-and-such a program which 
was ostensibly being televised for 
our entertainment and _ stating, 
again in our own words, specific 
objections. The Dads drafted letters 
which the following day would be 
typed by their secretaries on busi- 
ness letterheads. The Moms used 
their best social note paper. The 
youngsters spelled out postcards in 
their own handwriting. 

The results of that first deluge 
were’ swift. and effective. Within 
two weeks the most violent of the 
“children’s programs” aired during 
the half hour before dinner, and 
the target of our strongest protests, 
was re-scheduled to 11 p.m., after 
the youngsters’ bedtime. It was re- 
placed with a really desirable chil- 
dren’s program requested by us and 
hitherto unavailable in the area in 
which we live. 

Later, after the first impact of 
our “deluge” wore off, the TV sta- 
tion learned to take a more callous- 
ed attitude toward our communica- 
tions, but we, in turn, had picked 
up other effective tricks to use in 
“putting the screws” on programs 
we did not consider suitable for 
family viewing. . 

For one thing, we learned to 
send copies of any letter we wrote 
to the station, to the program’s 
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sponsor, whether local or national, 
and to the producer of the _pro- 


gram. And we learned to make no- 


tations on each letter so that the 
recipient would know just who else 
was getting the protest. For exam- 
ple, experience has taught us that it 
throws no end of a scare into pro- 
ducers to know that viewers are 
objecting to sponsors about their 
productions. 

One thing’s for sure, our neigh- 


borhood PCBT can’t claim we've| - 


set the world on fire, started any 
chain reactions or made any impact 
on TV as a whole. But we can say 
we have TV under control in our 
own homes; we’re making progress 
on improving the programming 
over our local station, and, through 
word-of-mouth notice about our en 
deavors, we've received some in- 
quiries from other civic, church. or 
parents’ organizations as to how 
they can go about instituting a 
similar program in their own com- 
munity. And our community ‘is 
creating a better and safer atmos 
phere for the rest of our Jimmies 
to grow up in. 

To answer inquiries from other 
groups, we’ve mimeographed this 
set of “Do’s and Don’t’s for Con- 
scientious TV Objectors”: 


1. DON’T make the mistake of | 


thinking a TV station won't listen 
to your views, ‘just because youre 
an average, run-of-the-mill citizen 
who doesn’t know anybody who 
knows anybody. Don’t forget, you 
are a Statistic — a potential viewer 
and potential buyer of whatever 
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the sponsor is selling. This auto- 
matically makes you A No. 1 on 
the station’s list of Very Important 
Persons. 

2. DON’T take the easy way and 
try to telephone your views to the 
station. Chances are about 20 to 
one you won't get past the switch 
board girl who is trained to side- 
track any and all complaints with 
more finesse than the Oklahoma 
backfield. It’s the legitimate objec- 
tions, in tangible form on paper, 
that reach the man with the say-so. 

3. DON’T generalize your com- 
plaints. (Don’t say, “I don’t like so- 
and-so program because there’s too 
much shoot em ups or too much 
blood and thunder.”) State your 
personalized reasons and cite speci- 
fic instances from specific pro- 
grams. This is the only way the 
programmers can know you've ac- 
tually watched their programs. It’s 
the only way they can separate 
legitimate objections from crank 
and crackpot mail. 


4. DON’T be insulting about 
stating your gripe. A red-hot letter 
lambasting the stupidity of the 
jerk who would offer such-and-such 
a program might relieve your feel- 
ings but it won’t help your cause. 
At best it will reveal you as a hot- 
head. At worst, you could wind up 
with a lawsuit. 

‘5. DON’T expect a TV station to 
do your job as a citizen and a par- 
ent. After all, you own the TV set. 
There is only one sound that will 
actually make the TV industry hop 
to attention, and that is the click 
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of the TV owner tuning out the 
program he doesn’t want. 

6. DO take a little time to be- 
come familiar with the content of 
any program your child shows an 
excessive interest in. If it’s good, 
encourage him. If it’s bad, you've 
got your work cut out for you. 

7. DO enlist the aid of. your fam- 
ily and friends in making a com- 
plaint about undesirable programs. 
With the TV programmer, numbers 
count. And chances are, if you ob- 
ject to a certain program, there are 
plenty of your acquaintances who 
do, too. All they need is an exam- 
ple and some encouragement to 
turn their feelings into action. 

8. DO recognize that even one 
letter intelligently composed and 
courteously stated will get a hear- 
ing from the station and from the 
program’s sponsor. Trendex and 
every other program rating system 
is necessarily a hit-or-miss affair. 
Your specific, voluntary letter gives 
them more to go on than several 
random telephone spot checks. 

9. DO encourage your local sta- 
tion to carry programs you feel are 
worthwhile and that you want to 
see. Your positive reactions are just 
as vital to keeping good programs 
on the air, and a good program’s 
rating depends to the same degree 
on audience response. 

10. DO something about unde- 
sirable programming on your sta- 
tion and on your TV set. Do it 
NOW, ‘before you lose some Jim- 
mies from your neighborhood. 
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Mother left for each of us a rich heritage in precious memories 


Tll Wear a White Carnation 
This Mother's [ay x su 


oTueEr’s Day for me this year 
will be very different, for I 
shall wear a white carnation 
instead of a pink one. But somehow 
I cannot think of mother as gone. 
The difference is I cannot see her 
anymore — for me she can never 
die, not really die. This year a 
white carnation will provide for me 
a new perspective. My memory dis- 
cards the events that once seemed 
important, and clings to the things 
which, taken as a whole, are part 
of me. I am grateful for mother’s 
honesty and homespun simplicity. I 
appreciate her penetration into life 
— real life. 

How clearly I recall the last hour 
of her life. For weeks the body of 
our meek, gentle little mother had 
been wasting away with cancer. 
But her will to live gave her an 
indefinable patience and bravery. 
At five o'clock, one bright May 
morning, she asked to have her 
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head raised “just a little.” I lifted] ' 
it gently as I could, and at that}? 
very instant she slipped into the| ‘ 
Great Beyond. ¢ 
Later that day, the newspaper 

I 


telephoned for information. | 
seemed numb, tongue-tied, 
dumb. The reporter kindly encour} ! 
aged me with interrogation. Ageft 
Organizations? Community honors? 2 
Club memberships? Church affil- 
ation? I could answer the first and) @ 
last questions, but to the others 
had to answer “None,” “None, |= 
“None.” A few lines of print ams 
nounced her passing and gave the|> 
funeral date. That was all. That 
was enough, for a newspaper story] j0 
could never adequately record the| 
honor and splendor of her life. _{ st 
There were four children in ow] ¢ 
family and mother left for each ot] al 
us a rich heritage in preciow| sh 
memories. She had no money, bit . 


with a few other personal effect) # 
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she left her patchwork quilts of 
ginghams, calicos, and worsteds. 
These are wrapped in glorious 
memories that highlight our joyous 
days of childhood. The design of 
each quilt had a special name, and 
every tiny piece of cloth carried, 
for her at least, a lovely story. 
There was Dad’s shirt, Mary’s first 
summer coat, Dorson’s sailor suit 
— the one he wore to the County 
Fair — and that baby blue patch 
was a piece of Emmabelle’s romper 
suit, made especially for her first 
birthday. 

The stories hidden in mother’s 
quilts had for us a fascination that 
never waned. Each patch held its 
own story and each design stirred 
our imaginations. There was The 
Drunkard’s Path, The Monkey 
Wrench, The Blazing Star, The 


Bears Paw, and Grandmother’s 
Flower Garden. They all formed 
titles for many bedtime stories. Our 
mother was a fervent, glowing 
soul, who had the creative touch of 
a master story-teller, and in that 
realm she left for us a treasury of 
memory untarnished. To us her 
vat repertoire was the world’s 


By example, she taught us to en- 
joy the small means we had, to seek 
refinement rather than fashion, to 
study “hard,” to act honestly, 
cheerfully and bravely and above 
all else to love the truth. “Because,” 
the frequently said to us, “you 

God made each of you just a 
little lower than the angels.” 

Mother gave us a great faith in 
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God. He always seemed so very 
close to her and such a definite part 
of her that we naturally accepted 
the fact that it was He who created 
an environment of health and hap- 
piness, and imbued it with the real 
spirit of love. She had an unwaver- 
ing faith, and an unshakable belief 
in God's available power to make 
the way to life clear, but not al- 
ways easy. 

Mother possessed a delicate, de- 
lightful humor, and her seasoned 
conversations were about things of 
value. Added to this, she had a 
great sensitivity to human relations. 
I recall as vividly as though it hap- 
pened yesterday, her treatment of 
an irate neighbor who came to call 
one day. This lady was, as we 
would say in our rural vernacular, 
as “mad as a wet hen,” and in no 
uncertain terms, wreaked the 
vengeance of her wrath upon mo- 
ther. I was a small child and dread- 
fully frightened, so I stayed on the 
porch. This poor, nervous, misin- 
formed woman raved on and on, 
and mother just listened. Finally 
she broke in saying, “You have had 
a long walk and must be very tired. 
I just know you need a cup of tea 
and while we drink it together 
around the kitchen table, we can 
get this matter all straightened 
out.” 

Mother ignored her emphatic re- 
fusal, and soon they were having 
tea and cookies at the kitchen ‘table. 
Gradually the high-tensioned rasp- 
ing voice calmed and an hour later, 
the neighbor left in a happier 
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14 
mood. They remained lifelong 
friends. 

As soon as she left I dashed into 
the house. “Mother, why did you 
give that mean old thing cookies 
and tea? why didn’t you tell her 
off?” By nature I possess my fa- 
ther’s quick, fiery, impulsive dis- 
position and the memory of my mo- 
ther’s rural-clad philosophy has 
saved me from many unhappy hu- 
man relationships. 

“Well,” mother said, “I recalled 
an item I had just read in the pa- 
per. It said if you splash mud on 
your dress wait until it dries before 
you brush it off — this avoids a 
smear. Our neighbor seemed to be 
splashed with the mud of misun- 
derstanding, but it dried while we 
drank our tea.” I had a very vague 
understanding of the significance of 
my mother’s remark but because 
she said it, I accept it as something 
worth remembering. 

Mother’s life was not easy, and 
heartaches were often her lot, but 
she never gave evidence of feeling 
sorry for herself. She faced the 
facts of life, material and spiritual, 
with a sincere realism. 

Her achievements were simple 
ones, but she was always willing to 
sacrifice for a moral principle. 
What has come out of her life, and 
through it, is the kind of inspiration 
that can animate us, even now. She 
had within herself a fineness, an 
order and a calm which put her in 
tune with the small world she 


knew. 
_ Mother loved people, and our 
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house was frequently filled with 
extra folk. Whenever a social urge 
overtook any member of the fam- 


ily, he was apt to say, “Come home|} ° 


with us today for dinner,” but it 
was our father who held the record 


on this score. Even so, mother] 


knew how to keep everyone happy, 
comfortable and well fed. It was 
not uncommon to have from six to 
10 unexpected guests for Sunday 
dinner. In my mind, I can hear 
mother’s voice again saying as she 
often did on Sunday evening, “I do 
hope everyone had a happy time 
here today.” And even with the 
extra responsibility of the day mo- 
ther always radiated happiness and 
surpassed all of us in her capacity 
for really enjoying people. 

Perhaps it was this quality, so 
strongly alive in her, coupled with 
her supreme faith in God, that 
prompted the final lines in her 
Golden Wedding poem. On the 
celebration of this happy event, as 
a surprise gift for her guests, mo- 
ther wrote a little doggerel (she 


would not allow it to be called a; 


poem), with these closing lines: 

When in God's large place for us 

We journey to a land more fair, 

Our happiness will be complete, 

In meeting all our loved ones 

there. 

Wearing a white carnation 
brings me face to face with mem- 
ories, and to my surprise they are 
of the living, not the dead. Mother 
was heaven’s best gift to me and it 
is a living gift — radiantly alive in 
memory. ttt 
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The Derby 


as a sports spectacle 


HE MOST coveted spot in 
horse racing is the winner’s 
circle at historic Churchill 
Downs the first Saturday in May 
when the Kentucky Derby is run, 
Horse racing’s Run for the Roses 

is in a class by itself as a sports 
spectacle. Many people who never 
look at another racing result all 
ear get downright excited by the 
likely Derby starters — and finish- 
ers. Actually, most of them do as 
well in the wagering as the hard- 
working, year-round horse players. 
Any way you figure it, the Der- 
by is the most wide open of all 
the classic events on the sports 
calendar. The favorite horse has 


is in a class by itself 


By Dave Warner 


won but once in the last eight 


ears. 
: The philosophy for picking win- 
ners used by an old Irish horse 
trainer might well apply to the 
Derby. When asked about his en- 
try’s chance in a race, he would 
thoughtfully stroke his chin for a 
spell and then say, “Well, in the 
confusion my horse might win.” 

Remember when Gallahadion 
won the Derby in 1940? He was 
a 35-1 long shot. The favorite, 
Bimelech, finished second. Or 
when Dark Star upset the favored 
Native Dancer in 1953. 

The same pattern holds true in 
more recent years, too: Swaps won 
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over Nashua in 1955; Iron Leige 
turned the trick against his favored 
stablemate, Gallant Man, in 1957; 
Tim Tam left the sentimental 
choice, Silky Sullivan, up the track 
in 12th place in 1958; Tomy Lee 
and Venetian Way came through 
with upsets in 1959 and 1960. And 
youll probably see it again in this 
year's 87th Derby. 

The late Joe Palmer, a news- 
paperman who knew horse rac- 
ing like the palm of his hand, told 
the story of how jockey Eddie Ar- 
caro and trainer John Gaver, con- 
sidered tops in their respective 
fields, collaborated in the 1942 
Derby. 

Greentree Stable was running 
two entries — Shut Out and Devil 
Diver. Gaver had watched their 
every move since they joined the 
stable in the fall of 1940 as year- 
lings. He had timed their work- 
outs, watched them race, studied 
them as they cooled off afterward. 
He had seen them every day, 
knew every ounce of preparation 
they had received, every injury 
they had suffered, every tummy 
ache they had felt. Arcaro had rid- 
den them both and had felt be- 
tween his knees the surge of pow- 
er as they turned it on. He knew 
how they ran from behind, how 
they behaved in close quarters, 
whether they liked the rail or the 
middle of the track, how they 
would run under the whip. 
These two knew more about 
these horses than any other two 
men in the world. But Arcaro was 
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lifted onto the wrong horse. He 


finished out of the money on 
Devil Diver, while Shut Out romp. 
ed home with the win. 

If Eddie Arcaro and John Gaver 

cannot choose correctly between 
two horses with which they have 
been intimately acquainted, how 
are you going to choose correctl 
among 20 horses about which 
you know only what is contained 
in those lines of agate type in the 
Racing Form? 
. The people who buy the $2 pari 
mutuel tickets at the track on 
Derby Day will create the favorite, 
He is the horse on which the great 
est amount of money is bet 
Whether he deserves that role im 
terms of ability is beside the point, 
because, as mentioned previously, 
many Derby bettors don’t make 4 
wager the rest of the year. There 
is apt to be less professional ap 
praisal of horse flesh evident in 
Derby betting than in a routing 
race. The public’s support of @ 
particular horse can be a matter of 
pure romantic appeal. The perfect 
example of this was Silky Sullivan, 
the lagging nag from California, 
which sometimes won after spot 
ting the field a big lead. 

It’s difficult to get a good “line” 
on the Derby because some of the 
horses in it have been performing 
all winter on California and Flor 
ida tracks, but others have been 
brought to condition expressly for 


the Derby. 
As one jockey put it: “You know 
how the winter horses have bee 
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rforming, but you don’t know 
enough others because 
there is no recent ‘form’ on them. 
After the Derby, in the Preakness 
and Belmont Stakes, there’s a bet- 
ter line on the horses, particularly 
because the same horses that have 

ted in the Derby usually run 
in the other two races.” 

Most horses have to have a few 
races under their saddles before 
they reach competitive peak. 
Sometimes the horse expected to 
win the Derby hasn’t reached the 
required edge his trainer expected: 
he shows better form in the next 
few weeks. Bimelech, for example, 
which lost the Derby, won the 
Belmont and Preakness, the other 
two jewels in the Triple Crown. 

Comparative form is just no 
good for a Derby. It looks logical 
that if A horse has beaten B, and 
B has beaten C, it should follow 
tht A should beat C. But 
sometimes C will take A by the 
head and run him into the soft 
lam of the Churchhill Downs 
backstretch. You just can’t tell. 
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The feeling among jockeys is 


that a great many “bad” horses win 
the Derby. This doesn’t mean that 
they're not fine animals; any win- 
ner of this one and a quarter mile 
blue ribbon classic for three-year- 
olds must be rated highly in the 
record book, but not necessarily 
tops. 

Main reason for this is that 
many owners believe having a 
horse running under his colors in 
the Kentucky Derby is the ulti- 
mate in racing thrills. Every year 
the Derby field includes horses 
which have no business there, 
competitively speaking. And be- 
cause you never can tell what will 
happen in a horse race, quite often 
one of the lesser-regarded horses 
will score a sensational upset. 

All of this means simply that 
you just can’t figure the Derby. 
Top jockeys such as Arcaro, Willie 
Shoemaker, Willie Hartack, Teddy 
Atkinson, all with “can’t miss” 
mounts, have found themselves 
out of the winner's circle on Derby 
Day. 


“Recipe” for a Poor Appetite 


Our YouNG son’s poor appetite has always been a source of con- 
cern to his mother. One evening at supper, when he just sat and starred 
at a particularly tasty meal, she said to him, in exasperation: 

“I’ve tried everything else, now I’m going to make my favorite 
novena for you to eat!” 

“You can make it,” said the lad, calmly, “but unless I like app I 
}Won’t eat it!” — Contributed by T. J. McInerney 
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T be Time 
I Almost 
Became a Saint 


3 “It all started while I 
was attending the Sodality’s 
monthly Communion breakfast” 


Condensed from The Ave Maria 
Peg Teeters 


if *M SURE that many of you have 
A decided at one time or other— 
usually after an inspiring sermon— 
to -become saints. I mean the do- 
it-yourself kind which can be ac- 
complished before going off to the 
Promised Land. 
-. This. decision is always kept a 
deep, dark secret, of course, so 
that friends and neighbors won't 
quirk their brows, hide a smile and 
smother snickers. So I’ve come to 
the logical conclusion that we'd 
all be amazed at the large number 
of wee who are trying their best 
to grab that golden halo as they 
whiz around on the’ merry-go- 
round of life. 

Well, one Sunday morning I, 
too, succumbed to the gold rush. 


The Ave Maria (January 14, °61), The Ave Maria Press, 
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THE TIME I ALMOST BECAME A SAINT 


It happened while I was attending 
the Sodality’s monthly Commun- 
ion breakfast. I was sitting there 
enjoying the peaceful atmosphere 
and my ham and eggs when Mollie 
Daniels, our president, introduced 
a tall, dark, distinguished priest 
with the delightful name of Mich- 
al Shawn McCarthy. And lol my 
conversion began. 

Father McCarthy, endowed 
with looks, poise, personality and 
quite a bit of blarney, was able 
to captivate his audience in the 
twinkling of an eye; and I say 
this literally as well as figurative- 
ly. He made all of us women feel 
that we deserved an exalted posi- 
tion here on earth, for we were 
something special. We were the 
ones who could reach out and 
touch the face of Our Lord, be- 
cause He felt very close to us. 

“Ladies,” Father said in his 
rich thick Irish brogue, “I believe 
you have the patience of a saint. 
I know how trying it is, to be a 
ood wife and mother. I visit my 
married sisters and ’tis indeed 
a wonderful feeling to know that 
I can leave whenever I want to!” 

When our roar of laughter had 
died down, he became serious and 
said quietly, “As sure as my name 
is Michael Shawn McCarthy, I 
know that right here in this very 
dining hall there are several wom- 
en already on the road to saint- 
hood!” 

We all sat there as though in 
a trance and then timidly stole 
(glances at each other. Who among 
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us was worthy to become a saint? 

And then I thought, well, why 
couldn’t it be I? I’ve had five 
children — and they certainly have 
contributed to my holy life, for 
hardly an hour goes by without 
my murmuring an ejaculation like 
“O Lord, please help me. get 
through this day” or “Dear Mary, 
make me really glad to be a moth- 
er!” 

It was just possible that 15 years 
of little prayers such as these had 

aved the road which led to saint- 
ood. And with a little extra ef- 
fort I could actually join that 
wonderful, awe-inspiring society 
of men and women who had once 
been plain ordinary human beings 
just like me. 

As I walked home I thought 
about St. Peter and St. John and 
St. Agnes and St. Therese — but 
when I walked into my living 
room, all my precious thoughts in- 
stantly fled. 

Instead of seeing a vision, I sa 
a horrible sight. Bonnie; our only 
teenager, was polishing her nails 
over my teakwood coffee table; 
Mike and Trooper were pummel: 
ing each other over which tele- 
vision channel should be on; Dav- 
id had his Tinker Toys strewn all 
over the rug; dear little Alan was 
devouring a juicy orange and spit- 
ting out the seeds at Sam, the 
dog. And Bernie, my husband? 
He was sprawled in his chair read- 
ing the sports section of the Sun- 
day Chronicle. 

When Bernie saw me, he jump- 
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ed up as though he'd been shot 
and exclaimed, “Gee, honey, I 
didn’t think you'd be home so 

you didn’t!” I was about 
to retort sarcastically when I re- 
membered my new goal in life. 
Oh, brother, I groaned inwardly, 
this is really going to be some- 
thing! 

So instead of raving, I said — 
in a very mild tone — “Well, it’s 
really quite late, dear. We'll have 
to hurry so all of you aren't 
late for Mass. Bonnie, come and 
help me dress David and Alan.” 

Bernie gave me an odd look, but 
that was only the first of many 
more during the next week. Be- 
ginning with that Sunday morning, 
I found myself praying much more 
frequently; it had really helped 
to keep me from flying off the 
handle. Of course there were two 
or three times when I almost 
strangled to death from holding 
my tongue, but I was proving to 
myself that I could overcome my 
bad habits. 

By Tuesday, though, I was mut- 
tering a little and thinking, “Don’t 
tell me that the saints had to try 
to put a lollipop back together 
again, or had to find out who put 
salt in the sugar bowl again, or 
had to crawl under beds to re- 
trieve cruddy, grimy socks.” 

By Wednesday I was ready to 
tell the four younger ones to go 
play in the traffic, but some inner 
grace kept me from actually say- 
ing it. That afternoon, however, 
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when I had an extra five minutes 
to myself, I stumbled wearily into 
the den, plopped down and 
thumbed through an old copy of 
Lives of the Saints. I just had to 
see what made saints tick. : 
But after reading about the rigid 
fasting, self-scourging and _ self- 
punishment which the saints had 
inflicted upon themselves, I hast- 
ily turned to my old text on moral- 
ity and found the cardinal virtues 
of fortitude, prudence, temper- 
ance, justice and the vices which 
were contrary to them. Obtaining 
sainthood by practicing the virtues 
was a much more sensible ap- 
proach, I decided; and so from 
now on I would avoid the sins of 
avarice, lust, sloth, gluttony, ang- 
er, pride and envy. This shouldn't 
be difficult, I thought—these were 
sins I very seldom committed. 
But lo and behold! On Wednes- 
day afternoon, when Alan and 
David were at a birthday party 
and no one was home except little 
old me, I almost committed thé 
sin of sloth. I had a basket of iron- 
ing glaring me in the face, of 
course; but that could wait an: 
other day. Yes, sir, that could wait, 
But for some strange reason, | 
didn’t feel quite as gleeful as I us 
ually did about stealing two hours 
from household chores. I soon 
found myself retrieving “4 bundle 
of laundry. I couldn't help but 
admit that laziness was a closé 
cousin to the sin of sloth, doggone 
it! 
On Thursday morning, I pee 
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out of my kitchen window just 
in time to see a tall good-looking 


go into Lucille Van Camp's 


e 


house. My eyes almost 

because she grabbed his arm and 
pulled him in hurriedly so that she 
could close the door. 

Lucille, of all people! Lucille 
the fair, Lucille the lovable, the 
lily white maid of Lilac Lane who 
never did anything wrong and 
who had two well-behaved chil- 
dren, a devoted husband and a 
dog who never barked. 

When Bernie came home for 
Junch, I plunked down his soup 
and sandwich and then exclaim- 
ed, “Bernie! Guess what?” 

“What?” he said glancing up 
from a letter. 

“Well —” I hesitated then and 
swallowed the next few words, 
What I was about to say was gos- 
sip, slander — and catty. This 
stemmed from the sin of envy, be- 
cause I was just a little envious of 
Lucille’s smooth looks and her ef- 
ficiently run household. 

“Oh, nothing,” I mumbled and 
took a vicious bite out of my bo- 
logna sandwich. 

“Say, honey,” Bernie said, look- 
ing at. me with raised eyebrows, 
“Bill Malone told me today that 
Jean didn’t appreciate your telling 
everybody to vote for Carol in- 
stead of Jean for president of PTA 
last week. Jean thinks that’s why 
she lost the election.” 

“What?” I sputtered. “Jean beg- 
ged me to go around and tell peo- 


di ple to vote for Carol! She got cold 
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feet about running when she 
found out all the work she’d have 
to do! Why that ingrate! I'll call 
her right now and —” I stop 
pounding on the table and stared 
into space. I was showing anger, 
and that was strictly taboo in my 
new scheme of things. Bernie gave 
another one of those puzzled looks 
when I abruptly stopped by tirade 
and extolled the virtues of Jean 
Malone. 

By Friday night, prudent, tem- 
perate, magnanimous, modest, 
meek, loving, prayerful and ex- 
hausted, I overheard the following 
conversation in the kitchen: 

Bonnie: “Daddy what’s wrong 
with Mommy? She’s let me do all 
kinds of things this week — and 
she’s got a ano gleam in her 
eyes.” 

Bernie: “I haven’t the slightest 
idea what’s going on around here.” 

Bonnie: “My socks and shirts 
are already back in the drawers, 
and she doesn't usually finish up 
till late Sunday night.” 

Mike: “Yeah, man — she’s got 
me scared, too! She hasn’t yelled 
at me once this week. I bet she’s 
awful sick, Dad.” 

So I was sick, huh? They just 
didn’t know they were watching 
the making of a saint! I'd like to 
see one of them act pious for just 
one hour, let alone six days! 

By Saturday night I could feel 
that inner grace permeating every- 
where, and I dressed for the coun- 
rs hh dance as though I were on 
Cloud Nine. 
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“Peg?” Bernie asked with a wor- 
ried frown, “are you — all right? 
You look as though you've gone 
to outer space.” 

“I have, dear man, I have,” I 
answered loftily, floating into the 
bathroom to apply my Shocking 
Pink lipstick. “Good grief, I'll have 
to change to Angel Blush,” I 
thought irrelevantly. 

But my lipstick wasn’t in the 
medicine cabinet where I usuall 
left it. I hunted through the med- 
icine bottles and unguentines and 
yelled — gently, of course — “Has 
anybody seen my lipstick?” 

“Yeh, Mom, it’s on the window 
sill,” David, my seven-year-old, 
said from the doorway. 

Alan, the five-year-old, came in 
then; they both watched as I ap- 
plied generous strokes of Shocking 
Pink. 

“Mom,” Alan said with a wide 
grin, “that lipstick fell in the toilet 
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SEVEN-YEAR-OLD Tommy’s grandmother had taken over the care | 
of the household duties while Tommy’s mother spent a few days 
in the hospital. Upon her daughter-in-law’s return, grandmother 


went on to her own home. 


Tommy seemed especially cheerful now that his mother was 
home. “You know, Mom,” he said, “it sure is a lot brighter around © 


here now that you’re home.” 


Moved by his sweet expression of love, Tommy’s mother hugged — 
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— but I got it out for you.” 

I paused — and held the lipstick 
in mid-air while I struggled with 
the churning sea inside me. I 
didn’t know whether to spit or 
sputter or spank. But all of a sud- 
den, my calm gave way; I shrieked 
with laughter. I laughed so hard 
that Bernie came flying into the 
bathroom and shook me by the 
shoulders. 


“Honey, what’s wrong, what’s|. 


wrong?” he shouted. “You're hys- 
terical. You'd better have a tran- 
uilizer!” 

“Oh, Bernie,” I said weakly with 
tears streaming down my face, “I 
don’t need a tranquilizer. I'll be all 
right. It’s just that I've decided to 
get to heaven the normal way!” 

And I threw my arms around 
my blinking, bewildered husban 
and let him think that my. Iri 
ancestry was once again to blam 
for my whimsical behavior. 


him and gave him a kiss. “That’s a sweet thought, honey,” she said, 
“but you’d better not tell your grandmother how you feel. You 


know, she might think that you didn’t like having her here, and she © 


did such a nice job of taking care of you and Daddy.” 
“Oh, yah, Mom, but what I meant was that she always kept 


the venetian blinds closed, and you keep them open.”—Contributed 


‘by Betty B. Dodendorf 
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Some practical points 
to keep in mind when 
reviewing your policy 


Ts Your Insurance Up to Date? 


Condensed from Marriage 


ou CAN have an absolutely 
r00 life insurance 

program for your family. 
Through life insurance, you can set 
up an estate large enough to take 
care of all final bills and expenses, 
and still leave “ey: of money for 
your survivors to live in luxury. 
jAnd you don’t have to be rich to 
do all this. All you need is one key 
item of information: the date of 
your death. 

If each person knew with cer- 
tainty the hour when death will call 
‘thim from this world, he would have 
no difficulty in figuring out how 


Marriage (January, '61), 
St. Metnred, Ind. 


James E. Kenney 


much and what kind of life insur- 
ance he should carry. But today’s 
billion-dollar life insurance business 
is eloquent testimony to the age-old 
fact that death still comes like a 
thief in the night. 

Helen and Bob had been mar- 
ried for nearly two years before the _ 
night of Bob's fatal accident. Com- 
ing home in a heavy fog on the 
turnpike, his car had plowed into. 
the rear of a stalled truck. Bob died 
in the ambulance on the way to the 
hospital. 

During the dark days after the 
funeral, Helen’s friends and rela- 
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tives had tactfully assured her that, 
since Bob carried $10,000 worth of 
life insurance, this much money 
would take care of her and the 
baby for some time. 

But Helen soon learned, to her 
horror, that the insurance company 
would not pay her the $10,000. 
When Bob, as a single man, orig- 
inally took out the policy he had 
named his widowed mother as the 
beneficiary. After his marriage, 
Bob had failed to file a request for 
change of beneficiary with his in- 
surance company. As a result, a 
$10,000 check went to Bob’s mo- 
ther, and Helen was left almost 
penniless. 

This is an example of what can 
happen when a family neglects to 
review its insurance program peri- 
odically. Most experts feel that you 
should look through your insurance 
policies at least every three years. 
It’s also a good idea to review them 
any time there is an important 
event in the family — a substantial 
increase in income, the arrival of a 
new baby, the purchase of a home, 
etc. 

Once a policy becomes a claim, 
you can’t change what's written in- 
to the contract. Not even a last will 
and testament can alter the terms 
of a life insurance policy. The com- 
pany must carry out the provisions 
of the contract, even if they no 
longer make sense. Under the law, 
the insurance company is not per- 
mitted to substitute its own judg- 
ment for the judgment of the insur- 
ed. 
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Here are some pointers to keep 
in mind when you read over your 
insurance policies: 

1. Beneficiary. Will the proceeds 
of the policy really go to the ones 
for whom you intend it? In the ma- 
jority of cases, a married man 
names his wife as the beneficiary. 
He wants her to receive his estate. 
Usually, that is how it works out. 
But sometimes there is unforeseen 
trouble, like that experienced re- 
cently by a certain family in a Mid- 
western state. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hillary had left 
their farm one stormy winter's 
night to attend a Grange meeting 
in a nearby town. The bus in which 
they were riding skidded on a 
sharp turn and plunged down a 
steep embankment. Mr. Hillary was 
killed instantly. Mrs. Hillary suffer- 
ed serious internal injuries, but she 
remained alive in the hospital for 
nearly six weeks. Mrs. Hillary was 
her husband’s sole beneficiary. 
When she died, the money from 
her husband’s insurance became 
part of her estate. Since she had 
left no will, all the money went to 
her only relative, a brother who 
was an alcoholic. Mr. Hillary’s own 
parents received nothing, even 
though they could have put the 
money to good use. 

It’s relatively easy to prevent 
most of the unwanted conse- 
quences that might result from a 
“common disaster” (where husband 
and wife die almost simultaneous- 
ly). Simply name additional bene- 
ficiaries. These are called “contin 
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gent” or secondary beneficiaries. If 
your wife doesn’t live long enough 
to collect the insurance money, it 
should go to the children. If there 
are no children, name a relative or 
a charity. 

In naming your contingent bene- 
ficiaries, be careful not to disinherit 
an unborn child. After you've listed 
the children who are living, there 
should be added the phrase, “and 
any other children of this marri- 
age.” There isn’t much to be gain- 
ed by naming guardians as bene- 
ficiaries. A guardian may die be- 
fore the insured. 

Check to make sure that the 
beneficiary provision in any new 
policy you buy is not “irrevocable.” 
If it is “irrevocable,” you can’t 
change the beneficiary or borrow 
money on the policy until you get 
the written consent of the existing 
beneficiary. Because of these unde- 
sirable features, very few policies 
today have an irrevocable bene- 
ficiary. 

2. Settlement options. Mr. W. 
B, J., a taxicab driver in Chicago, 
carried $20,000 in a straight life 
policy. He was afraid that his wife 
would not be able to handle such 
a large sum of money. He had vi- 
sions of some confidence man or 
unscrupulous acquaintance talking 
her into buying worthless stock. 

Hence, he chose an “interest op- 
tion,” so that when he died at the 
age of 62 the insurance company 
began to pay his wife $41 a month. 
Unfortunately, this method _ of 
settlement provided nothing for 
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funeral expenses. Moreover, his 
wife could have used some cash to 
remodel their house into apart- 
ments to provide her with rental 
income. Mr. W. B. J. would have 
done better to choose an option al- 
lowing his wife to make withdraw- 
als from the principal sum. Or he 
could have carried a second policy, 
for perhaps $2,000, payable in a 
lump-sum, sufficient to take care of 
clean-up expenses. 

In deciding how the proceeds of 
your life insurance policies should 
be paid out, keep your own special 
situation uppermost in your mind. 
If mother is a good money man- 
ager, a lump-sum settlement option 
should be entirely satisfactory. But 
if she doesn’t want the worry or 
bother of handling several thousand 
dollars, choose the type of settle- 
ment which will give her the great- 
est peace of mind. 

If you expect to have a consider- 
able amount of cash in the bank; if 
your survivors will be entitled to 
Social Security payments; if the 
family will have other income not 
affected by the death of the bread- 
winner — then you can select any 
one of several possible installment 
options. The best procedure is to 
talk the matter over with a repu- 
table agent and have your settle- 
ment options drawn to your own 
specifications. 

3. Adding on insurance. As the 
family grows, it’s natural to think 
of taking out more insurance. But, 
unless you are discriminating in 
your choice of add-on policies, you 
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may find out too late that you've 
gone into a program which won't 
‘give you the protection or security 
. you need. 

For example: as the children 
come along to fill your life, you be- 
gin to worry about having them in- 
sured. Chances are, an insurance 
salesman has rung your doorbell 
and told you about a new kind of 
policy which is “just the thing” for 
your children. 

An agent who talks about a new 
kind of policy is not being very ac- 
curate. So-called “new” policies are 
merely variations on the three basic 
types of insurance — term, straight 
life, and endowment. 

Few families need to carry insur- 
ance on the lives of the children. 
True, there may be some valid rea- 
sons in favor of this coverage. 
When little Johnny is young and in 
good health, he can qualify for in- 
surance at lower rates than he will 
get when he’s older. He may even 
develop some hazy notion of the 
value of thrift. And, if the child 
should die early, money will be 
available for funeral bills. 

But it’s poor planning to insure 
the younger members of the family 
if the breadwinner himself is under- 
insured. The biggest risk facing a 
family with minor children is the 
loss of income resulting from the 
premature death of the father. A 
head-of-family is under-insured if 
his insurance policies would fail to 
fill the income gap created by his 
untimely death. 

For the same reason, it’s seldom 
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advisable to carry large policies in- 
suring the wife. Even though her 
death would hurt the family in an 
economic sense, the financial blow 
is usually much less severe than 
when the husband dies. To want a 
generous amount of coverage for 
the wife is laudable, but not logic- 
al. Don’t use insurance as a status 
symbol. 

A family with several young chil- 
dren is more apt to need the pro- 
tection provided by a _ family- 
income policy. This is not the same 
as a family policy, which is essent- 
ially a single policy: one premium 
based upon the husband’s age also 
protects the wife and all of the 
children, no matter how many there 
may be. 

| The family-income policy is 4 

two-part package. The permanent 
part is usually a straight life policy; 
the temporary part is a decreasing 
term insurance “rider.” The term 
insurance runs for a certain nun- 
ber of years — 10, 15, 20 — called 
the “family-income period.” 

If the head of the family dies 
during the family-income period, 


the policy pays a fixed amount of] ° 


money — say, $100 a month — from 
that moment until the end of the 
period. Then the income from the 
term insurance stops, and the face 
amount of the straight life policy- 
say, $10,000 — is paid out in 4 
lump-sum or in installments. 
Remember that this type of 
policy is tailored to fit the man who 
has a good-sized family already 
started and wants to protect hi 
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children until they grow up. If that 
isn’t true in your case, forget the 
family-income policy. 

4. A college education. Planning 
on college for your children? Think- 
ing of taking out endowment in- 
surance for that purpose? Look be- 
fore you leap. 

If you have four children or 
more, if you think all of them will 
want to go to college, if they're in 
grade school now, and if you earn 
less than $8,000 a year — don’t pin 
your hopes on doing the whole job 
with endowment policies. 

Basically, endowment is a form 
of saving. On a middle-bracket in- 
come, what you can afford to in- 
vest each year in an endowment 
policy, where it earns only two or 
three percent interest, will not give 
you enough cash in 10 or 12 years 
to put several children through col- 
lege. 

A straight life policy on the fa- 
ther is actually the large family’s 
best bet in meeting future educa- 
tional needs. If father dies before 
the children reach college, money 
is available for tuition, books, etc. 
If father is living when the children 
enter college, he can pay the bills 
partly from his current earnings 
and partly from cashing in the 
policy or borrowing against it. 

Term insurance alone is rather 
unsatisfactory in providing for a 
college education, since it has no 
cash-surrender value. 

.5. Borrowing on. your insurance. 
When you review your policies, 
check the provisions that deal with 


loans. First, look at the table which 
shows how much you can borrow. 
Then see what rate of interest 
would be charged, if you did bor- 
row. This information might be 
very important to you some day. 

Countless successful Americans 
in all walks of life have used insur- 
ance loans to good advantage. Such 
prominent people as Walt Disney, 
J. C. Penney, Robert Cummings, 
and Dr. Allan B. DuMont have 
furthered their careers by means of 
loans against their policies. 

Mr. Joseph A. Volpe, head of a 
large construction company, was an 
unemployed plasterer in the 1930's. 
He borrowed $300 on his life in- 
surance and $200 from friends to 
finance his first building job. Six 
years later his company was in the 
million-dollar bracket, and Mr. 
Volpe was on his way to the top in 
the construction business. 

A policy loan has several nice 
features. The company is obliged to 
lend you the money, just the way it 
says in the contract. The interest 
rate, usually five or six percent, is 
generally lower than that charged 
by most other lenders. The loan is 
confidential. There is no embar- 
rassing credit investigation. You 
don’t have to explain why you are 
borrowing. And you can take as 
long as you like to repay the 
money. 

Ironically, the bad feature of a 
policy loan are the same as its ad- 
vantages. 

Since you can borrow so easily 
on your insurance, you may be 
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tempted to use this privilege for an 
insufficient reason. You yourself 
are the only judge of the merit of 
your loan application. 

If you are not under pressure to 
repay the loan, you may let the in- 
terest charges mount up, year after 
year, thus destroying the initial ad- 
vantage of the low rate. 

One possible way to overcome 
this drawback is to borrow from a 
bank, and assign your insurance 
policy to the bank as collateral. The 
bank will put you on a schedule of 
periodic repayments. Psychological 
compulsion should do the rest of 
the job. 

* 

Every family’s insurance pro- 
gram should be custom-built. There 
is no universal “best buy.” But you 
can follow some general rules: 

1. The first step, always, in im- 
proving your insurance program, is 
to determine your needs. It’s point- 
less to carry insurance for a non- 
existent need. 

2. Don’t buy an insurance policy 
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unless you know exactly what the 
policy is designed to do. 

3. Don’t buy more and more in- 
surance just to be able to boast to 
the neighbors about how much cov- 
erage you have. Some men appar- 
ently enjoy remarking that they are 
“worth more dead than alive.” 

4. A complete family insurance 
program must be dove-tailed with 
Social Security and any pension 
plan that applies. 

5. When you're considering a 
change in some policy you now 
hold, always consult the company 
which issued it. 

6. If you ask an agent to help 
you reorganize your insurance pro- 
gram, be honest with him and don’t 
conceal the information he needs 
to plan your estate wisely. This is 
important. After all, the whole pur- 
pose of life insurance is to safe- 
guard the ones you love. What can 
be more soul-satisfying than the 
realization that you have fulfilled 

our responsibilities to the human 
ings who mean the most to you? 


A Short Wait 


A LITTLE Boy was sitting on the doorstep, while in the house 
behind him children were playing games and eating cakes and candy. 

“Well, little man,” a passing lady said to him, “why aren’t you 
inside with the rest taking part in the fun?” 

“I am taking part in it,” he said. “We're playing a game called © 


marriage and I’m the baby.” 


“Well, baby, what are you doing out here?” 
“They told me I can’t come in because I’m not born yet.”—The 
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Condensed from Columbia 
Margaret Mary Condron 


HE OTHER evening we were 

all sitting around discussing 

what the real test of intelli- 
gence is. There were those in the 
family who thought it was the 
ability to learn. Another thought 
it was the ability to adapt. Since 
I am the youngest of six, it was 
a long time before I got my two 
cents in. When I did, I said that it 
was the ability to react to any 
situation quickly and adroitly. Not 
one of them gave me an argu- 
ment because they were remem- 
bering too well what prompted 
my statement. 

It was a long time ago and I don’t 
know whether the good Father 
O’Rafferty would remember it. It 
was May and the time of the May 
Procession and the crowning of 
the Blessed Mother. It was a tra- 
dition in the parish that the one 
selected for the honor of crowning 
the Blessed Mother was one who 
was most recently recovered from 
a serious illness. This, according 
to the good nuns, indicated one 
that had been close to God and 


was, therefore, sufficiently worthy 
of such a high honor. Up until the 
last week of April, Clare Regan 
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was the top candidate. There were 
some who went so far as to say 
that Clare’s mother was already 
concerned about the purchase of 
a dress for the occasion. That was 
before I developed double pneu- 
monia. 

«When Mother Mary Mercy heard 
about it, she called at the house. 
Once she had verified that it 
would be possible for me to re- 
cover within a week of the event, 
shé prevailed upon the good pastor 
to postpone the procession for a 
week to give me time to prepare 
the speech that would be mine. 

By virtue of the fact that my 
recovery was more recent than 
Clare Regan’s, I was selected with 
little or no discussion. It was after 
the selection of the dress and much 
practicing of my speech that my 
mother thanked Father O’Rafferty 
for extending the ceremonies one 
week, 

- “Well,” he told her happily, 
“T'll let. you in on a little secret. 
I'm very proud of this date. It is 
also the 25 anniversary of my or- 
dination.” 

‘ Good woman that my mother 
was, that was not a secret to be 
kept. Father O’Rafferty was the 
darling of the parish. His virtues 
were common knowledge. To be 
cognizant of this great anniversary 
and not take the occasion to do 
this fine priest honor was, I’m sure 
my mother felt, willful negligence 
on the part of a loyal parishioner. 
She whispered the tiny tidbit to 
the sodality and made sure my 
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father did the same at the next 
Holy Name meeting. 

In a short period of time, of 
course, the word was passed 
through the school and the Altar 
Society until everyone in St. 
Kevin's was well aware of the mo- 
mentous occasion. Father O’Raffer- 
ty would be honored after Mass 
on Sunday morning. He would re- 
ceive a handsome gift. In addition, 
the nuns decided on a floral tri- 
bute from the school children. 
When Mother Mary Mercy looked 
around to decide who should make 
the presentation. it didn’t take her 
long. These were hard times, and 
the girl who already had the dress 
for the crowning of the Blessed 
Mother could do it. This would 
save another family from. an ex- 
pensive purchase. 

As the time drew near, my fam- 
ily was amazed by my quick re- 
covery and rapid memorizing of 
the two speeches. Not once did I 
stumble or falter. My brothers de- 
cided right then and there that the 
drugs which had been administer- 
ed in my recent illness had made 
me much smarter. 

Sunday morning was _ glorious 
and beautiful. The rain of the day 
before had disappeared leaving the 
world looking much cleaner for its 
visit. I was sent to early Mass 
so that I could be scrubbed and 
polished to a high shine for the 
momentous occasion that was 
about to befall. I was to lead the 
procession across the street from 
the school to the rectory, climb up 
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the steps of the porch and préss 
the doorbell. The moment ‘Father 
O’Rafferty opened the door, I was 
to start my speech. .. 

I knew that the eyes of the whole 
parish were upon me as I glided 
across the porch of the rectory. 
I stopped in front of the door and 
reached for the bell. My illness 
hadn’t made me a bit taller. The 
bell and I were one whole hand’s 
length apart. I glanced back over 
the procession. I wondered why 
my brother Tim had picked that 
moment to bow his head in prayer. 
I tried again and saw that I 
wasn't going to be able to ring 
that bell at all. I bowed my head 
and said a Hail Mary. Maybe Fa- 
ther O’Rafferty would see my 
plight and rescue me. Then I re- 
membered. I was there when he 
had told my mother that it was a 
secret. Father O’Rafferty wasn't 
expecting me. 

I glanced down over the porch. 
My mother picked that moment 
to cover her mouth with her hand. 
She wasn’t going to be much help 
either. Then I had it. I switched 
my roses to the one side and clutch- 
ed them with my left hand. I step- 
ped up on the door step and, dang- 
ling perilously on my tip toes, 
reached up and got the bell. Ap- 
parently brother Tim had stopped 
praying because he was there to 
catch me when I bounced back 
into space. 

- I know it was my brother Tim 
because I recognized his voice 
when he moaned, “Girls.” 


CALL ME-EARLY, MOTHER 3t 


Father O’Rafferty opened the 
door and beamed: down: at- me: 
“Well,” he’ said in a hearty ‘Irish 
voice, “and what is all this about?” 

I began my speech. 

“Oh most holy One, we Thy ser- 
vants, touched by Thy care for 
us and longing to serve Thee, do 
bring to You this token of our 
great esteem. As Your children we 
do propose to serve Thee ever- 
more. Receive this gift as our 
thanksgiving so that one day You 
will lead us into Thy kingdom. 
You are our inspiration. And now, 
representing St. Kevin’s School, I 
have the honor to crown You as 
our Queen of May.” 

I think I knew from the first 
line that in the excitement of reach- 
ing the bell I had stopped con- 
centrating on the speech and had 
launched into. the scheduled two 
o'clock address. I knew that my 
face was the same color as the 
American Beauty roses in front of 
me. I also knew that I was never 
going to be able to face my mo- 
other or Mother Mary Mercy again 
as long as I lived. 

I kept my head down while I 
debated about starting over and 
giving the right speech. When I 
did look up at Father O’Rafferty, 
his face was all smiles. He reach- 
down to hug me. 

“Little One, I’m delighted to be 
crowned the Queen of May. As 
one who is celebrating the anniver- 
sary of the day he became one of 
her princes, I think this is a double 
honor. I shall go to her and tell 


her that you have crowned me for 
her. As her ambassador, you have 
honored me with the delivery of 
her crown. She will, I know, be 
thrilled at the thought just as I am 
thrilled to accept this for her. This 
is very clever and very unusual. 
Instead of a statue you have pick- 
ed her real ambassador. I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart, 
and I congratulate the good sis- 
ters for their orginality. This is 
a great practice and one that I 
heartily endorse. Thank you, Lit- 
tle One. Thank you so much.” 

I didn’t know what all the words 
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meant then. The only thing I 
knew was that he had made. it 
sound as if I had done the right 
thing. 

Whenever anybody has brought 
up the question of intelligence since 
that time, I’ve always said that 
Father O’Rafferty was the smartest 
person I’ve ever known. With this 
my brothers have always agreed. 
They have even gone further than 
that. They have often said that 
Father O’Rafferty was the only 
man they ever heard of who could 
be crowned Queen of the May and 
still come up with an answer. 
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“And another thing -- how popular would our 


geography teacher be without a captive audience ?” 
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“The wife is born with a mother's 
instinct, a heartful of wisdom— 
that wisdom which returns joy for 
bitterness, dignity and respect for 
humiliation, like the sun which 
dispels the morning mists at day- 
break and gilds the clouds at 
sunset” 


Bright Sun 
of the Family 


By the late Pope Pius XII 


Condensed from a talk to newly married couples March 11, 1942, 
published in the book “Dear Newlyweds” 


HE WIFE and mother is the 

sun of the family. With gen- 

erosity and devotion, with 
constant readiness, she watches 
over and provides for everything 
that helps to make life happy for 
her husband and children. She 
radiates light and warmth. It is 
usually said that a marriage is 
successful when each _ spouse 


strives from the beginning to insure 
not his own, but his partner’s, 
happiness. Although this noble 
sentiment concerns both parties, it 
is the chief virtue of the wife, who 
is born with a mother’s instinct, a 
heartful of wisdom — that wisdom 
which returns joy for bitterness, 
dignity and respect for humilia- 
tion, like the sun which dispels the 


“Dear Newlyweds,” by James F. and Bianca M. Murray, copyright 1961 by James F. 
Murray, Jr., published at $3.95 by Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 
s 19 Union Sq. W., New York 3, N.Y. 
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morning mists at daybreak and 
gilds the clouds at sunset. 

- The wife is the sun of the fam- 
ily, with her bright look and the 
warmth of her words which sweet- 
ly pierce the soul, move and soften 
it, raise it above the tumult of 
the ions, welcome the husband 
to the delights of family conversa- 
tion after a long and hard day at 
the office, in the field or the fac- 
tory. Her eyes flash a world of 
meaning, and one word bespeaks 
a world of affection. Looks and 
words that dance up from a moth- 
er’s heart create the paradise of 
childhood, always radiating good- 
ness and kindness even when they 
admonish or rebuke, for the more 
sensitive a child’s soul, the more 
profoundly he accepts the dictates 
of love. 

The wife is the sun of the family 
by reason of her natural candor, 
her dignified simplicity, and her 
serious Christian bearing, as well 
as her dedication and rectitude, her 
restrained but gracious conduct 
and tastes. Delicate, refined, 
charming, tactful, she has the 
flower that opens its leaves to 
receive and reflect the colors of 
the sun. If you only knew what 
profound feelings of love and grat- 
itude such an image of wife and 
mother arouses and imprints up- 
on the heart of the father of the 
family and upon the children! 
May the guardian angels of that 
house, who listen to prayers, show- 
er heaven’s perfumes on such a 
home of Christian happiness! 
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But what hap if the family 
is deprived of this sun? What if 


the wife continuously; on every 
occasion, even in the most intimate 
relationships, complains of how 
many sacrifices married life is 
costing her? Where is her gentle 
affection when excessive discip- 
line and uncontrolled anger or an- 
noying indifference smother in the 
children any feelings of joy and 
comfort at their mother’s side, 
when the harsh voice of her scold- 
ing and recriminations sadly dis- 
turbs and embitters a devoted fam- 
ily life? Where is that tender love 
and generosity when, instead of 
creating an atmosphere of welcome 
peace in the home, by her natural 
simplicity and tidiness, she pois- 
ons the air by being a restless, ner- 
vous and demanding woman of 
fashion? Is this the spreading of 
healthful rays of sunshine, or is 
it rather the chilling of the family 
garden with the freezing winds of 
sunset? Who could be surprised 
then if the husband, finding noth- 
ing at home to attract him, to 
keep him and comfort him, stays 
away as much as he can, thereby 
provoking the wife and mother to 
do the same, unless indeed the 
wife’s disappearance has not al- 
ready provoked the husband's? 
And so both of them, with grave 
spiritual danger and harm to the 
entire family, become used to seek- 
ing elsewhere the quiet repose and 
pleasure not found in their own 
home. 

In such a state of affairs, and 
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“The Sublime Nature of Christian Motherhood 


HEN IN His goodness Our Lord blesses the wife with the 
dignity of motherhood, the cry of the newborn babe will 
. neither disturb nor destroy the happiness of the home. It will in- 
_ Stead increase it and raise it to that divine glory where the angels 
_ Of heaven shine and whence descends a ray of life which conquers 
' nature and regenerates the children of men into sons of God. This 
. is the sanctity of the nuptial bed! This is the sublime nature of 
‘Christian motherhood! Here is the salvation of the married 
' woman! The woman, as the great Apostle Paul proclaims, will 
‘-save herself through her mission as a mother, as long as she 
continues “in faith and love and holiness with modesty” (I Tim. 
2, 15). You can understand now that “godliness is profitable in 
all respects, since it has the promise of the present life as well 
as of that which is to come” (I Tim. 4, 8), and since it is, as St. 
Ambrose explains, “the foundation of all virtues.” 

A cradle consecrates the mother of the family, and many 
cradles sanctify and glorify her in the eyes of her husband, her ae 
children, the Church and her country. Foolish indeed, ignorant - 
of themselves, and unhappy are those mothers who complain 
when a new child clings to them and asks to be fed at the foun- 
tain of their breasts! To complain against God’s blessing which 

|. embraces and enlarges the home is to imperil the happiness of 
| the family. The heroism of motherhood is the pride and glory 
of the Christian wife. In the desolation of a home without the 
joy of these little angels of God, her loneliness becomes a prayer 
and plea to heaven and her tears join with the sobs of Anna who 
at the door to the temple begged the Lord for the gift of her 
Samuel. — Pope Pius XII in a talk to newlyweds February 25, 
1942, printed in the book “Dear Newlyweds.” 


lives. 
For you this is not only a role 


beyond all doubt, the unfortun- 
ate children suffer most! 


.. This is where a wife’s respons- 
ibjlity for family harmony and 
happiness can lead. It is your hus- 
band’s role to provide for your 
home, and it is your role to ar- 
range its comfort and well-being 
to assure the serenity of your two 


of nature but a religious duty 
as well, an obligation of Christian 
virtue, the practice and merit of 
which will win you an increase in 
the love and grace of Almighty 
God. 

one of you may say, 
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“this demands a life of sacrifice.” 
But not of sacrifice alone. Do you 
believe that anyone here on earth 
can enjoy true and lasting happi- 
ness without earning it by some 
privation or denial? Where, in any 
corner of this world, can the full 
and perfect happiness of earthly 
paradise be found? Do you think 
that perhaps your husband too 
does not make sacrifices, often 
numerous and difficult ones, to 
rage an honorable living for 

is family? It is precisely these 
mutual sacrifices, borne together 
for the good of all, which give 
to married love and family happi- 
ness the cordiality and stability, 
the holy depth and exquisite no- 
bility which are rooted in the mu- 
tual respect of the husband and 
wife and which exalt them in the 
love and gratitude of their children. 
If a mother’s sacrifice is more sev- 
ere and painful, virtue from on 
high will soften it. Through her 
own sacrifice a woman learns com- 
passion for the sufferings of others. 
Love for the happiness of her own 
home does not remain enclosed 
within her; the love of God, which 
exalts her through her sacrifice, 
opens her heart to compassion and 
makes her holy. 

“But,” someone may still object, 
“the structure of modern society 
— labor, industry, and the profes- 
sions — drives a great number of 
women, even after marriage, to 


leave the family and enter business 
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and public life.” We are not un- 
aware of this. It is extremely 
doubtful that such a state of affairs 
constitutes truly a social ideal for 
a married woman. Nevertheless 
one must recognize the fact. Di- 
vine Providence, however, always 
watchful in His governance of 
humanity, has instilled into the 
spirit of the Christian family su- 
perior resources which help miti- 
gate the harshness of such a social 
system and overcome its inherent 
dangers. Have you ever noticed 
that when religious feeling and 
faith in God form the basis of the 
family life, the sacrifice of a moth- 
er who, in addition to her own 
household duties, must work hard 
every day to provide for her fam- 
ily not only preserves but actually 
increases her childrens veneration 
and love for her and wins even 
more gratitude from them for her 
worries and hardships? If this be 
the case in your marriage, place 
complete confidence in God, who 
always helps those who fear and 
serve Him. Try to incensify the 
attentions and redouble the love 
you can lavish on your dear ones 
during the time you can devote 
to them, not only to guarantee an 
indispensable minimum of true 
family life, but also to leave im- 
peor? in the hearts of your hus- 
and and children a_ glowing 
the 
are 


warmth of comfort durin 
hours when you yourse 
away. 
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Chemistry may be the route of success in 
alleviating much of the world’s mental illness 


very 10th American child 

born during the next 12 
months will some day be admitted 
to a mental hospital! At this very 
moment there are over 750,000 
patients in mental institutions in 
the United States alone. Yet it is 
most reassuring that through the 
help of chemicals in the form 
of “tranquilizing” dfugs to calm 
the agitated and “energizing” 
drugs to enliven the sadly depress- 
ed and bring them out of their 
mute shells, thousands of patients 
who were once considered hopeless 
burdens to society and their loved 
ones are getting a new lease on 
life, a new chance to live normal 


“Mental 's Challenge to copyright 1960 
pe Battista, published at $3.95 by the 
ton Company, P 


Mentat Druss: 
New Champion of Sick Minds 


Condensed from “Mental Drugs— 
Chemistry’s Challenge to Psychotherapy” 


O. A. Battista, Sc.D. 


or nearly normal lives. 

The estimated cost in dollars 
only for mental patients in the 
public hospitals of the U.S. today 
is in excess of four million dollars 
per day! This great public health 
problem is responsible for more 
chronic illness than cancer, heart 
disease, and tuberculosis combin- 
ed. For every hospitalized mental 
patient, there are possibly two, 
maybe three others, living in the 
shelter of their families who are 
sick enough to warrant effective 
medical treatment. They are not 
sick enough to be placed in an 
institution. In terms of financial 
drain on the resources of society 
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certainly no other human affliction 
can com with mental illness. 
In terms of suffering, of heart 
break, of the dampening of fam- 
ily harmony, no other affliction can 
begin to measure up to the devas- 
tation spread by this relatively ig- 
nored human problem. 

Yet as late as 1957, a leading 
American authority on the prob- 
lems of mental health wrote, “In 
many mental hospitals today, the 
patients are quartered in disease- 
ridden, condemned firetraps, unfit 
for human habitation. In most 
mental hospitals today there is in- 
sufferable overcrowding, with 
beds jammed together in corridors, 
in storage rooms, basements, and 
rooms originally intended for rec- 
reation. Overcrowding means far 
more than physical discomfort. It 
not only reduces the chance for 
recovery; it aggravates and in- 
tensifies the mental and physical 
sickness of the patient. At least 
nine out of every 10 mental pa- 
tients are not being given a fight- 
ing chance to get better and es- 
cape from the endless nightmare 
in which they live. The bitter truth 
is that tens of thousands of men 
and women and children who to- 
day could be living the good life 
that our thriving and prospering 
nation has created are now lang- 
uishing behind the walls of mental 
institutions in every state. They 
are condemned to years, even life- 
times of hopeless suffering because 
we, their neighbors and their fel- 
low citizens, have not taken it up- 
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on ourselves to provide them with 
the care and treatment that could 
liberate them,” 

The introduction of the new 
man-made mental drugs. has since 
created a new surge of hope for 
the mentally ill. The most disturb- 
ed wards in our mental institutions 
now are relatively calm and quite. 
It is infrequent that forceful re- 
straints must be used to contain 
mental patients today, Medical 
science has at its command meth- 
ods of treating mental disorders — 
methods that can assure. improve- 
ment and recovery for 70 percent 
or more of the patients entering 
mental hospitals each year. 

The new families of drugs and 
chemicals capable of .producing or 
altering emotional states and be- 
havior have sparked more collec- 
tive enthusiasm and _ stimulated 
more cooperative endeavors in the 
battle against mental illness than 
any other single development. of 
the t half century. As locked 
and barred mental institutions dis- 
appear, a whole new battery of 
intermediate services in behalf of 
the mentally sick are rising up to 
lead them step by step to full 
mental health: foster —— day 
and night hospitals, ial psy- 
chiatric’ hos ital waida, 
houses, mf community mental 
health centers. 

There is no doubt that the be- 
havior of persons with certain 
types of mental disorders are biz- 
zare and somewhat , frightening. 
Occasionally, such persons do com- 
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mit’ senseless and horrifying acts 
of violence; even murder. The rec- 
ord of such uncontrolled sick: per- 
sons has not been conducive to 
winning the sympathy and love 
they really need from the mentally 
well. Yet it is the glaring obliga- 
tion of ‘the mentally well to help 
and protect the mentally sick be- 
fore’ such ‘crimes are allowed to 
occur. 

The idea that your behavior or 
mine, the behavior of Patient X 
in an isolation ward or the sex 
maniac who suddenly dismembers 
an innocent teenage girl, that 
normal behavior or abnormal be- 
havior — are outward evidence of 
the chemistry within our respec- 
tive bodies is such a “red hot” 
one today that it is not surprising 
that it is being scoffed at, ridicul- 
ed, supported, and stirring up 
much muddy water. 

Yet Freud himself in his old age 
began to lose faith in his original 
concept that anxieties related to sex 
from the moment of conception 
adulthood were prime 
stimulators of an unconscious mo- 
tivation of irrational behavior, 
Rather, before he died — while 
the forest fire of psychoanalysis 
spread throughout the world — he 
leaned toward a biochemical basis 
of both normal and abnormal be- 
havior. 

Today, as the impacts of a fast 
growing list of chemicals useful in 
the battle of mental illness mount 
rapidly, chemistry looms as a new 
and, perhaps, the most powerful 
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liberator of sick minds in human 


‘history. 


Today, the proponents of a 
chemical basis of human behavior 
are presenting the most impressive - 
array of facts, examples and an- 
alogies to prove that the human 
brain is a chemical organ. Just as 
the stomach or any other organ in 
the human body are known to be 
regulated by the body’s chemistry, 
so also is the complex brain. It is 
on the chemical raw materials 
brought to a healthy brain by the 
blood stream that the personality, 
intellect, creativity, and judgment 
of “normal” human beings depend. 
By the same token, they argue, in- 
jury to the brain cells by virus in- 
fection or physical damage, can 
disrupt the normal chemical reac- 
tions that take place at or in the 
vicinity of the crucial blood-brain, 
that thin line back and forth across 
which millions of chemical mole- 
cules are travelling every living 
minute. A malfunctioning of the 
chemistry of the body’s hormone 
or enzyme production, a loss in 
the efficiency of the body in dis- 
posing of toxic byproduct chem- 
icals from the incessant combus- 
tion of living — any one of these 
or a combination of these funda- 
mental yet strictly chemistry-de- 
pendent processes could lead to 
outward symptoms of “neuroses” 
or “psychoses. 

Throughout the ages, men have 
frowns that the chemistry of the 

y was in some way directly tied 
in with our mental and emotional 
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behavior. This idea has seemed 
and continues to seem almost too 
obvious to be valid. Since the 
early 1950's, however, evidence 
has been mounting rapidly to sup- 
port the hypothesis that there is 
more behind the chemistry of men- 
tal illness than even many fore- 
most medical authorities are will- 
ing, as yet, to admit or accept. 

It does seem a tragedy that 
mankind is so concerned with 
reaching the moon or one of the 
planets, and so preoccupied with 
the protection and the security 
of those who are well that it can 


be accused of crass op es in 
attending to the social obligations 
it most surely has for its fellow 
humans who are- mentally ill. 
The majority of leaders inter- 
ested in mental illness whom I 
have contacted or interviewed told 
me that the weight of evidence 
was leaning increasingly toward 
the school which supports the bio- 
chemical basis of mental illness, 


‘They feel -more confident than 
“ever that chemistry will be the 


route of success in alleviating 
much of the world’s burden of 
mental illness. 
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“What I really had in mind was a milder 
chocolate cigarette with a cocoanut filter” 


(CLA) 
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it was A hectic Monday morn- 
ing in our crowded kitchen. 
My 10-month-old son was cryin 
for his bottle. Three-and-a-half 
Claudia had just spilled her sec- 
ond glass of juice, and my husband 


Six rules this mother tries 
to follow when answering 
her children’s questions 


By Joy Marie Hoag 


was waiting patiently for his cup 
of coffee. Gwen, who’s not quite 
five, stared at the coffee pot on 
the stove for a few seconds and 
then let loose with a barrage of 
questions: “What makes the coffee 
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bubble up into that little glass 
part on top?” . . . “Where does 
it go after that?” . . . “Why does 
our coffee pot look different than 
Grandma's?” . . . “Mommy, what 
means perk?” 

“Will you stop bothering me,” 
I finally shouted. “Can’t you see 
how busy I am?” 

Tears clouded her eyes that only 
a moment before had been so 
bright with wonder and interest. 
“All right,” she said reproachfully, 
“now I don’t want to know, ever.” 

Later, when things had quieted 
down, I remembered her remark. 
Guiltily I realized how many of 
Gwen’s and Claudia’s questions I 
had been cutting off lately with an 
“I don’t know,” or “I’m too b 
now,” or “Go ask your Daddy.” 

Suddenly the memory of a day 
from my own childhood came 
back to me. My parents, my bro- 
thers and I were in the family car 
on our way to spend a weekend 
on a country farm. We were pass- 
ing field after field of a strange 
plant I had never seen. 

“What's that?” I asked my fa- 

“Why, that’s sugar cane, girl,” 
he repieed. And before we knew 
what was happening he had pulled 
up before a sugar cane factory and 
asked the foreman to show us 
around. When we left I knew the 
whole process of stalk into sugar. 
That’s how seriously my father 
took our questions. 
' I determined right then to do 
the same for my children, to cod- 
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dle that all-consuming... curiosity 
that sends youngsters. , constantly 
probing, groping, learning. Since 
I made the resolution I’ve ‘actually 
had fun answering their puzzles. 
I treat it as a game, a challenge. 

When my girls come to me with 
a query like “What are crick-its?” 
or “Where do puddles go?” I say 
to myself, “Now how can I best 
make them see this?” I watch 
their faces, turned up to me so 
trustingly, for the measure of my 
success. If, after my explanation, 
there’s a new glimmer of satisfac- 
tion, of understanding, a, turning 
to some new problem, then I know 
I've hit the right mark, 

“The inquiring mind is the one 
most likely to be productive of 
ideas,” said the great English bi- 
ologist Thomas Henry Huxley who 
spent his youth and adulthood for- 
ever asking “Why?” 

Someone once .said children ask 
enough questions to tire even an 
echo. But the asking habit is 
not an unbreakable one as some 
weary moms and dads seem to 
think. Rebuke them often enough, 
put off their queries often enough 
or fail to answer them adequately, 
and eventually they will stop ask- 
ing. Children are blessed with the 
spirit of curiosity and. with it goes. 
parental responsibility to channel 
this curiosity, to guide it, to fan it 
if it shows signs of dying. _ 

Hoping to satisfy my two ques- 
tioners more fully, I follow these 
rules in my answering game: 


_First, I try to determine exactly 
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what Gwen or Claudia wants to 
know. Little ones often have 
trouble phrasing a question accur- 
ately. They may ask a broad, un- 
answerable one when what they're 
really wondering about is more 
simple and specific. Gwen’s query, 
“What is heat, mom?” really meant 
“Why is the stove hot sometimes 
and cold other times?” With our 
help youngsters can refine ‘their 
thinking, learn to ask less vague 
questions. 

Second, I solve their problems 
immediately when this is possible. 
I respect their impatience to know 
“right now.” Of course, there are 
times when I have to say, “Sorry, 
you've got me there; we'll have to 
find out.” Then the answer must 
wait till we pull out that set of 
encyclopedias or make a quick 
trip to the neighborhood library. 

Let me say right here that no 
mom or dad should feel embarrass- 
ed (even when there are other 
adults around) about saying “I 
don’t know.” A parent who makes 
«Aree to save face with his 

d finds that this boomerangs 
once schooldays start. The young- 
ster comes home saying, “My 
teacher didn’t say what's you said.” 
I've tried to teach Gwen and 
Claudia from the start that facts 


m 

Third, my my replies are always 
truthful. oesn’t mean I al- 
ways give my be the whole 
truth in big ones. When Gwen 
asked “Where did ‘our brother 
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come from? How did he get here?” 
I didn’t present a complete clinical 
picture. But neither did I weave 
fantasies about the stork or a baby 
boat. 

I said quietly and simply that 
Brian had grown from a small seed 
God had put inside me just as the 
big oak across the street grew 
from an acorn like those we find 
on thé ground sometime. And 
when he was big enough I had 
aed to the hospital and the doctor 

ad helped him come out into the 
world so he could come home and 
be their baby brother. Gwen was 
satisfied with this explanation. 

Sometimes it is our embarrass- 
ment about “touchy” subjects that 
keeps us from answering a young- 
ster’s desire to learn. Other times 
it is our desire to shield him from 
unpleasantness, such as the death 
of a loved one. But part of our 
duty as parents is to help him ac- 
cept the realities of life, even the 
hard ones. 

My fourth rule is to fit the 
amount of information to the par- 
ticular questioner. It’s often dif- 
ficult to judge how much knowl- 
edge is enough. Some days the 
questions go on and on. On some 
subjects the child’s curiosity may 
seem insatiable. Usually I can tell 
when I've filled up Gwen or Clau- 
dia beyond the saturation point. 
Her interest wanes. She looks 
bored and is eager to get away. 

Once one of them asked me, 
“Mom, where does the sun go 


when it gets dark?” and I launched 
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into a lecture about the earth’s 
revolution and eclipses and so on 
and on until a little voice said, 
“Oh heck, Mom, I didn’t want to 
know all that stuff.” 

Fifth, if the question is about 
a concrete thing, whether it be 
an avocado or an escalator, instead 
of using words, words, words I use 
their senses. That is, I lead them 
to the object and let them feel or 
smell or just look at it. A lesson 
learned this Way means so much 
more, stays with them so much 
longer. 

“What’s wind?” piped up Clau- 
dia in the middle of my reading 
of a story about the North Wind. 
So out to the backyard we march- 
ed (luckily there was a strong 
breeze that day) and let our hair 
blow in the wind a little. After 
awhile I said to Claudia, “Now do 
you know what wind is?” 

“Sure,” she replied, “It’s 
rushing around in a hurry.” 

Relating an explanation to some- 
thing a child has already experi- 
enced is essential, I found. When 
Gwen wanted to know how big 
was a dinosaur, I told her it was 
as big as two of those elephants 
she saw in the zoo one Saturday. 

If your little one wants to know 
what is love, tell her love is when 
you kiss her and cuddle her, when 
you feed her if she’s hungry and 
wrap her up warm if she’s cold. 
Sheil understand and remember 
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your answer. 
My sixth rule, the hardest to fol- 
low, is to refuse to be irritated by 
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the “Why” questions, “Why do 
doodle bugs curl up into little 
balls?” . . . “Why do lizzards stick 
out their ‘tongues’ like that?” . 
“Why do birds make so much 
noise?” 

After many futile attempts to 
actually answer why, I discovered 
that children really don’t want this 
kind of query answered literally. 
They've just made a new discovery 
about the world around them and 
what they need is adult confirma- 
tion of their findings. So I say to 
Gwen and Claudia, “Yes, doodle 
bugs do curl up that way, don't 
they? I wonder if they do it just 
when they're frightened.” (This 
usually leads to further lookin 
and learning.) Sometimes just tell- 
ing them “Because God made 
them to do it that way” will suf- 
fice. There are some things, I say, 
that no one knows the why of ex- 
cept God. 

These are my rules for the seri- 
ous, wanting-to-know questions. 
I've learned to distinguish these 
from the unnecessary questions, 
like the ones Claudia stores up to 
delay her bedtime or the ones that 
merely mean “I want some atten- 
tion, a hug or a kiss.” And I've 
learned to live with the resentful 
“Why did you . . .?” and the pout- 
ing Why can't I. . .?” questions. 

I know that if I can help Gwen 
and Claudia keep their love for 
learning, their inquisitive spirit ll 
have given them one of the keys 
that turns every day into a new, 
exciting adventure in living. 
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Boredom in Marriage 
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Married couples can always increase their topics 
of conversation by a little effort 


Condensed from The Majellan 


OTH COUPLES caught my at- 
tention across the hotel din- 
ing-room. Over on the left 

near the pillar an attractive 20- 
year-old was listening starry-eyed 
to her talkative escort. Whether he 
was telling her how wonderful he 
was or how wonderful she was, I 
couldn’t make out. But she was cer- 
tainly interested. They hardly had 
time to eat. 

Over on the right an attractive 

30-year-old was making her silent 


The (January-March, 


Rev. Wm. H. Stinson, C.SS.R. 


way through a T-bone steak. Her 
escort was gazing into space. They 
had hardly spoken a word since 
they came in. Somehow I decided 
they were married. 

So I drank a thoughtful cup of 
coffee and pondered on marriage 
and boredom. 

Mind you, the fact that this 
couple was silent does not neces- 
sarily mean they were bored. May- 
be they were so admirably suited 
to each other that they could en- 
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joy a shared silence. Maybe they 
were both tired or worried and 
their silence was a mutual sympa- 
thy. For all I know the lass with 
the T-bone steak and the pensive 
husband could have been far more 
deeply in love, far happier and 
more secure than the youngster 
with the rapt expression. I hope 
she was. 

But it is none the less true that 
many married couples are silent 
together because they have noth- 
ing to talk about. They've heard all 
their partner has to say many 
times over. They are no longer 
interested. They are silent because 
they are bored. 

This silence is dangerous. May- 
be it is not often mentioned in 
divorce proceedings, but it can 
wreck a marriage. It is often the 
root cause of heavy drinking, lone- 
liness, adultery, desertion. All these 
make frequent appearances in di- 
vorce courts. ; 

It should not be necessary to 
prove the value of conversation be- 
tween husband and wife. Deep 
within us we all feel the need for 
expressing ourselves. More impor- 
tant, we need someone who is in- 
terested enough to listen to us with 
sympathy and love. Every husband 
and wife needs such a safety valve. 
Surely one of the chief blessings 
of marriage should be that is sup- 
plies such a loving listener. The 
husband and wife who know their 
- partner is ready to listen sympa- 
thetically when they want to boast, 
confide, laugh or lament, has a 
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May 
feeling of security and comfort and 
strength. Such union of heart and 
mind is part of God's plan for 
marriage. 

Yet every priest has at some time 
or other met the wife who com- 
plains, “My husband never talks to 
me,” or the husband who says, 
“We seem to have nothing in com- 
mon.” People can be very lonely 
if they cannot find a sympathetic 
shoulder. 

Whose fault is it when husband 
and wife are bored? There is no 
general answer to that question. 
The boredom can come from the 
fact that they simply have nothing 
in common. He married her be- 
cause she was pretty. She chose 
him because he looked so handsome 
in a dinner jacket and danced 
“divinely.” You need more than 
that for a happy marriage. 

Usually it is the fault of the hus- 
band. Men lead more interesting 
lives than their wives. They meet 
more people each day, they usually 
have the opportunity for wider in- 
terests. So they should be able to 
talk better, they should be able to 
bring up more topics of conversa- 
tion. They should, but many don’t, 
Many a wife finds that her day 
begins with her husband grunting 
monosyllables from behind the bar- 
ricade of the morning paper. Her 
day ends with her listening to dis- 
tracted murmurs from behind the 
evening paper as her spouse again 
catches up on the news. 

Naturally, a woman gets sick of 
talking to the back page of the 
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newspaper. This is not a silence 
shared. This is silence. She feels 
neglected, taken for granted—bor- 
ed. 

On the other hand, there is the 
husband who would like to talk 
but doesn’t get the chance. The 
wife is too self-centered, she does 
not share his interests because she 
can think of no one but herself. 
If he happens to mention some 
problem at work, he is immediately 
swamped by her problems on the 
home front—a formidable list meant 
to prove that he does not know 
what work or worry really is. If he 
tries to discuss his plans and 
dreams, he gets a pointed story 
about how clever Myrtle’s husband 
is who makes so much more money 
every week, who takes his wife to 
the best places for dinner regularly, 
who is a wizard with the children, 
etc., etc. A man in this situation 
finds it more peaceful to bury him- 
self behind the protecting wall of 
a newspaper. 

Whatever the cause, the husband 
and wife who find they are bored 
in each other’s company ought to 
do something about it. They are 
missing out on one of the chief 
blessings of marriage. They are in 
danger of drifting further apart 
with the passing years. 

What can be done? 

The first essential is to recognize 
the need of talk and to create a 
climate for conversation. Many 
couples linger over the dinner table 
after the children have gone and 
talk about the events of the day. 
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Others settle down for a talk in the 
quiet of the evening when the 
youngsters are in bed. Of course, 
there can be no formal setting of a 
time. The best known conversation 
stopper is one who begins with 
“Well, what will we talk about?” 
But there should be an unwritten 
law which demands that at least a 
few minutes of peace and privacy 
each day be set aside for talking 
things over. 

What to talk about? The answer 
to that question is the same for 
married and unmarried. We all talk 
best about the things that interest 
us the most. There is a minor 
problem here for husbands and 
wives because their difference in 
sex makes them interested in dif- 
ferent things. The majority of wo- 
men have their interests centered 
in their home, their children, their 
friends and neighbors. A man talks 
best about his work, his financial 
problems, his ambitions, and his 
frustrations as a bread-winner. 

Marriage conversation should 
provide an outlet for both partners. 
That means that each must culti- 
vate an interest in the other’s to- 
pics of conversation. It must be 
an intelligent listening—not merely 
putting on an interested expression 
and giving and occasional grunt. 
The real listener concentrates on 
what is being said, and makes apt 
comments and judgments. 

It is of little importance that the 
talk deals for the most part with 
trivialities. The wife knows that the 
argument her husband had with 
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the boss today will be very similar 
to the one he had last week. The 
husband realizes that there is go- 
ing to be little difference between 
what young Johnny did this morn- 
ing and what he did yesterday 
morning. But as one talks and the 
other listens there is a communica- 
tion of ideas far more important. 
By listening and talking, each says 
to the other, “What interests you 
interests me, what worries you wor- 
rise me, what amuses you amuses 
me. You are my other self and no- 
thing about you is unimportant.” 

I remember some time ago 
spending a most enjoyable even- 
ing with an ideal couple. The hus- 
band was telling an incident from 
one of their trips together. I can 
still see the interested, amused 
look on his wife’s face as she listen- 
ed: She must have heard the story 
before many times. She was there 
when it happened the first time. 
But she was far from bored. She 
listened with obvious enjoyment. 
She enjoyed recalling the event, 
enjoyed hearing her husband tell 
of it, enjoyed his amusement. That 
is sympathetic listening—a loving 
sharing of laughter, or sorrow, or 
worry. 

Married couples can always in- 
crease their topics of conversation 
by a little effort. The wise wife 
will study up a few pointers about 
football, golf, or whatever it is that 
appeals to her man. She will have 
at least enough knowledge of his 
work to be able to add a few in- 
telligent comments. A husband 
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does not have to practice heroic 
self-denial to share his wife’s inter- 
ests. Fellows have been known to 
go to a good concert, visit an art 
show, or even attend the ballet 
without obvious ill effects. 

I always hesitate to suggest 
hobbies lest someone gets the im- 


pression I’m trying to sell my: 
butterfly collection or old stamp: 


album. But dozens of couples find 
a common interest in a hobby, 
ranging from gardening to boring 
their neighbors with home movies. 

Finally, after all this on talking, 
a brief word on silence. Words 
are not always necessary for com- 
municating with someone we love. 
With mere acquaintances we feel 
we must always talk. With real 
friends we can talk or remain silent 
as we choose. The silence that 
comes from two hearts, two minds 
that think and feel as one is not 
the silence of boredom. It is the 
comfortable silence of friendship. 
Thus you have a couple sitting 
together each engrossed in a book 
or a woman knitting while her 
husband reads or writes, or a 
couple listening to music or watch- 
ing a TV show. All these things 
they enjoy all the more because 
they do them together. 

For those who find happiness in 
each other’s presence—speaking or 
being silent together — marriage 
offers measureless strength, 
warmth, comfort. For those who 
are bored in each other’s com- 
pany, marriage is a prison of lone- 
liness. tt 
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Condensed from 
The Canadian Messenger 


of the Sacred Heart 
Florence Wedge 


about life as the mother of 
four lively youngsters, Please 
Don’t Eat the Daisies. If you de- 
tect a resemblance between her 
title and mine, it is purely coinci- 
dental. My point is that if you 
adopt family customs to give spir- 
itual tone to your home, you may 
have to warn your youngest not 
to drink the holy water. In faucet 
or font, it’s all the same to a tod- 
dler. 
May I assume that you always 
keep holy water in your home; 


J Kerr titled her bestseller 


Religious customs in the home 
make religion real and alive 
instead of a stiff wooden leg 
with which to stumble heaven- 
ward on Sundays only 


that you are teaching your chil- 
dren to use this sacramental often 
and reverently as a means of con- 
tact with God during the day; that 
you sometimes sprinkle your bois- 
terous brood with holy water when 
all are tucked in bed? 

If your answer is yes on all 
three counts, you are to be con- 
gratulated. Holy water in the 
home is an indication that the oc- 
cupants are allowing their religion 
to permeate their lives. 

Unfortunately, not all Catholics 
feel that way about their relation- 
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ship with God. Catholics, broadly 
speaking, fall into two general cat- 
egories. There are the Sunday- 
morning types, who leave religion 
in the pew and holy water where 
the priest puts it. In their homes 
the television set has assumed far 
ge importance than the cruci- 
ix. The children are more fa- 
miliar with heroes in their comic 
books or on the 21” screen than 
with those men and women, and 
even boys and girls, whose hero- 
ism has mn recognized by the 
Church. In such homes, almost 
Catholic on Sundays and almost 
pagan on weekdays, the Boy Jesus 
is much less in the thoughts of the 
youngsters than the gunslinger 
from the Wild West. 

Then there are the seven-days- 
a-week Catholics, a happy and 
holy lot. They spare no effort to 
make their homes schools of thor- 
ough Catholic living. They don’t 
toss the television set out the win- 
dow and the comics into the fur- 
nace; but they make sure that 
such forms of recreation do not 
rank first, and religion a very sec- 
ondary second. In such homes, the 
use of holy water is one of a num- 
ber of customs adopted to make 
religion real and alive instead of 
a stiff wooden leg with which to 
stumble heavenward on Sundays 
only, 

Religious customs in the home 
have been the theme of sa 

ets, and magazine articles 
gen years. And this is all to 
the good, since such customs are 
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most efficacious in establishing a | 


Catholic atmosphere in the home. 
No matter how devoutly we may 
worship each Sunday, if we leave 
God and spiritual realities out of 
our thinking for the rest of the 
week, there is something very 
wrong with our Catholicism. . 

Why are Catholic customs in 
the home important? Here: are a 
half-dozen reasons: 

1. They restore the family to 
Christ and Christian living. To at- 
tempt to rechristianize sociéty on 
a global scale is wasted effort if 
we neglect the individual family, 
the basic unit of society. Only 
when more and more families are 
restored to Christ through renewed 
emphasis on things spiritual, will 
society as a whole be brought clos- 
er to God. 

2. They combat secularism 
which seeks to invade the home, 


So many outside influences are en- | 


deavoring nowadays to dissemin- 
ate the notion that religion is out- 
dated, futile, and (to quote Hamlet 
in another connection) “weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable.” At 
all costs, the Catholic home must 
establish its own defenses against 
these pagan ideas and attitudes. 
3. They provide visual aids for 
the children. Small children are 
more readily acquainted with 
things they can see and feel than 
with abstract ideas. To make re 
ligion real to them, you have to 
introduce it by means of tangible 
objects. Holy water is one; the ros 


ary, another; blessed palm, a third 
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_ 4, They make religion warm and 
attractive. God loves to see His 
children joyful. One way of mak- 
ing religion warm and attractive, 
instead of cold and formal, is to 
select our own customs and ob- 
serve them in the happy spirit 
which is the birthright of every 
Catholic. 
_ 5. They help us live the Church 
year with inditiandin: It is the 
function of the Church to lead us 
ever closer to God; her entire lit- 
urgical cycle is designed to favor 
our growth in sanctity. The lit- 
urgy, brought to bear upon fam- 
ily life through practices suited 
to Advent, Christmas, Easter and 
the other seasons is a very potent 
means of sanctifying the home. . 
6. They open the floodgates of 
heavenly graces. In his excellent 
pamphlets on making the home a 
church in miniature, Father Edgar 


, Schmiedeler, O.S.B., says of family 


customs and nea that they 
are “a relatively simple, but highly 
important, means of union be- 
tween altar and home. They are 
a media for channeling from one 
t spiritual reservoir, given into 
the Church’s keeping by Christ, 
the living and transforming waters 
of grace from the Savior's foun- 
tain.” Both the family as a unit 
and its members as individuals 
have need of grace in abundance 
to achieve their eternal destiny. 
Sacraments, sacramentals, and 
family religious customs are so 
many channels for it. 
_Maybe you are convinced al- 
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ready of the value of religious cus- 


toms in your home. You are now 
wondering which ones to adopt. 

Here, to set you thinking con- 
structively, is the story of a three- 
year-old girl whose mother — pre- 
sumably to. introduce a new re- 
ligious custom — bent over her one 
night and whispered. “God bless 
you, darling.” The child looked up 
in all innocence and replied with 
open-mouthed wonder, “I didn’t 
sneeze, Mommy.” 

To bless your children when 
they sneeze is quite all right; but 
to bless them at time, in illness, 
in pressing need, at important 
moments in their lives will un- 
doubtedly be of greater advantage 
to them. The parental blessing, 
with or even without holy water, 
is the great family sacramental, 
more effective in making your 
children good than any amount of 
lecturing. Why not adopt it if 
you have not already done so? 

You might also consider adopt- 
ing customs from the following 


a. Customs connected with the 
Sacraments: Observance of bap- 
tismal anniversaries and feasts of 
patron saints; renewal of baptismal 
vows on such occasions; Family 
Communion Sunday; attendance 
at Nuptial Masses and Ordination 
ceremonies to im a high es- 
teem for Christian marriage and 
for the priesthood. 

_ b. Customs connected with the 
sacramentals: This is where holy 
water comes in, as well as its use 
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in making the a of the Cross 
(which, incidentally, is the best 
loved and most universally used 
of all sacramentals). In this cate- 
gory are the rosary, statues, holy 
pictures, crucifixes, medals, scap- 
ulars, the parental blessing, can- 
dles, blessed palm. 

c. Customs connected with fam- 
ily prayer: Very little enon De 
done when the family members 
insist on doing it individually. 
That is why family prayer is so 
strongly recommended by all spir- 
itual writers and preachers. Grace 
before and after meals, the Fam- 


Church cycle. To harmonize fam- 
ily living with the Church’s year of 
grace takes little beyond good will, 
ingenuity, and a sustained interest 
in the Church’s plan for our sanc- 
tification. 
The beginning of the ecclesias. 
tical year, on the first Sunday 
Advent, is the ideal time to es 
tablish seasonal customs, such 
the Advent wreath, family pre 
arations for Christmas, observan 
of the twelve days of Christm 
Special projects for Lent, Easter, 
Pentecost, and so on will follo 
naturally. The family can either in- 


ily Rosary, recitation of the Daily vent its own traditions or adopl} ¢ 
Offering in unison are all hallow- customs suggested in the varioug s, 
ed customs which every Catholic publications on the subject. oO 
household should treasure. (Small Don’t let the multiplicity of cus} p 
children would be thrilled to sing toms suggested bewilder you. You h 
their Daily Offering: “Good morn- can begin with one or two, ania 
ing, dear God, we offer to You, add others as time goes on. The o 

Our thoughts, words, and actions, will be expressions of your livi 
and all that we do.”) Other praise- and intelligent faith, instrument st 
worthy suggestions would be fam- of grace for your entire family ¢h 
ily consecration to the Sacred and the means of making religion js. 
Heart; that “perfect form of the more fascinating to your childregj ay 
devotion to the Most Sacred Heart than the exploits of their idolized) ¢¢ 
of Jesus” which is the Apostleship twentieth-century heroes. th 
of Prayer; Communion of Repara- Once you let the Church yeaf ty 
tion on First Fridays and First Sat- shape your prayer and your fam] G 
urdays; special novenas through- _ ily activities, you have opened thy Pp; 
out the Church year, and so on. door to lasting peace, harmonj§ of 
d. Customs connected with the and unity ily 
A of 
al 
set 

A NEIGHBOR was entertaining the family next door. “Are you 
sure you can cut your own meat?” she asked the little boy. § TO) 
“Oh, sure,” he replied brightly. “We often have meat as tough § 5 

.as this at home.” —The Catholic Digest 
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FAMILIES ARE POPULAR 
—ON POSTAGE STAMPS 


By Sidney G. Morton 


LMosT everything imagin- 
th able, from puppets and 

castles to minerals and 
satellites, has at one time or an- 
other appeared on some country’s 
postage stamps. Again and again, 
however, designs have featured 


# a basic interest of almost every- 


one — the family. 

Of the families appearing on 
stamps, most are anonymous, like 
the farm and pioneer groups on 
issues of Canada, Argentina, Cuba, 
and the United States. Several 
countries, however, have displayed 
their royal families in group pic- 
tures or clustered portraits. Kin 
George VI, Queen Elizabeth, an 
Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret 
of Great Britain appear as a fam- 
ily group on a New Zealand stamp 
of 1946, and the Netherlands’ roy- 
al family is featured on a Curacao 
set of 1943. 

Among the most attractive of 
royal family stamps are Belgian 
semi-postal issues of 1935-39, por- 


Designs on postage stamps 
of nearly every country 
feature a basic interest of 
nearly everyone — the family 


traying King Leopold and his 
three children, the Queen Mother 
and the children, the children 
alone, and Queen Astrid holding 
little Prince Baudouin against her 
shoulder in a pose glowing with 
maternal pride and affection. In 
addition to British Commonwealth 
nations, several countries have 
featured on their stamps portraits 
of rulers or princes and their con- 
sorts, especially new brides — 
those of the Shah of Iran and 
Crown Prince Akihito of Japan, 
for example. Prince Ranier and his 
former movie star bride, Grace 
Kelly, appear on a set of Monaco 
stamps commemorating their wed- 
ding, and a large stamp of 1958 
shows Princess Grace holding her 


infant daughter, Caroline. 
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Among the saddest of all stamps 
‘ate those portraying the sufferings 
of::families in wartime and the 
plight of refugees. France issued 
‘semi-postal stamps in 1917-19 
showing a widow and orphans 
(Separately) and in 1943 showing 
prisoner's family and a mother 
clutching one child while another 
‘lies sprawled beside her. A war 
widow and her two children ap- 

on a Philippines semi-postal 
of 1950, and on a 1920 Hungar- 
ian issue a released prisoner of 
war is welcomed home by his wife 
and children. 1960 having been 
designated World Refugee Year, 
many nations issued stamps depic- 
ting families uprooted and forlorn, 
often walking along wearily, hand 
in hand, carrying their few posses- 
sions — but Israel's contribution 
shows a family riding a magic 
carpet through the air to safety 
and happiness. 

Despite the large number of 
family stamps with such sad or 
tragic aspects, there are many 
more portraying pleasant, even 
joyful, family relationships and ac- 
tivities. On issues of Czechoslo- 
vakia, for example, we find a mid- 
wife presenting a newborn infant 
to its father and a mother singing 
a lullaby: to her child; a recent 
Liechtenstein stamp shows a fam- 
ily saying grace, and several coun- 
tries in 1959 and 1960 produced 
issues representing families — often 
in diagrammatic enum- 
erated in censuses. 

Stamps showing gomplete 


ilies — father, mother, and child 
children — are few in relation t 
the number portraying only th 
mother and child or children. Aus 
tria has produced several cha 
ing Mother’s Day issues; stamps of 
Poland and Laos show. mothe 
breast-feeding their babies; and @ 
1958 Cameroons issue.shows a jut 
ilant mother holdin hee baby u 
in front of a large of the ne 
country. On an Arab Mother's Da 
issue of the United Arab Repub 
lic (Syria) in 1959 a group of.three 
children surround their seated mo 
ther, each eagerly claiming her 
attention, and on Bulgaria’s Wo 
en’s Day stamp of 1953 a mo 
er with one arm upraised 
and the other protectively arouné 
her little girl, while her young so 
stands close beside her on 
other side. 

Only two stamps of our o 
country clearly show a complete 
family — the Labor Day issue ¢ 
1956 and the Virginia Dare 
stamp of 1937. The latter, com 
memorating the birth in 1587 « 
the first child born to English pa 
ents in America, portrays the in 
fant Virgina’s ‘mother hel holding he 
with her father standing behin¢ 
A mother and daughter appear 
a 1960 4c stamp honoring Ame 
ca’s women. 

Of the identifiable families ¢ 
postage stamps, by far the 
often portrayed is the Holy Fami 
— though more often we see o 
the Madonna-and Child. The fre - 
quency of such appearances 
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| due not so much to commemora- 
tions of Christmas, relatively few 
countries having issued special 
Christmas stamps, as to the fact 
that great paintings are a favorite 
source. of stamp designs, and many 

great paintings, especially of the 
j traditional schools, portray the 
Holy Family. A 1960 issue of Co- 
lombia, for example, gives us a 
multi-colored representation of a 
Nativity scene, complete with 
cherubs; Spain’s 1959 Christmas 
stamp is a reproduction of Goya’s 
“Holy Family,” and the Vatican 
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City’s Refugee Year issue feat- 
ures Fra Angelico’s painting of the 
flight into Egypt. Perhaps most 
handsome of Madonna stamps — 
symbolic of the universal sanctity 
of motherhood — are three issued 
by the Saar in 1954, on which are 
reproduced paintings by Holbein, 
Raphael, and Durer. ; 

As long as families remain the 
foundation of community and na- 
tional life, we may expect to see 
them portrayed year after year 


on postage stamps from every part 
of the world. " 


"Well, next Tuesday’s my birthday. 
Guess how old | plan on being?” 
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For 
Teenagers 
Only 


By Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


N the January issue you 
said (and I quote): “A 
girl simply cannot put out of 
her mind, suddenly, a person 
ence near and dear to her. But 
a boy, you may be surprised to 
learn, can do it quite easily.” 
_ Well, this is wrong. My girl 
friend broke up with me three 
and one-half months ago and I 
still like her just as much, if 
not more, now as I did then. I 
was heartbroken for a few 
months after that, but forgot 
about my broken heart for I was 
starting to feel sorry for myself. 
I’ve kept trying to go out with 
her, but I’m not broadcasting it. 
I know I'll never forget this girl, 
but someday in the future I feel 
I'll have her off my mind. 

How can I get her interested 
in me again? What do you sug- 
gest I do? 

I hate to disillusion you, pal, but 
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you don’t feel this unhappy be- 
cause you love Sally; you feel mis- 
erable because you can’t conquer 
her. She dropped you; you didn’t 


drop her. A male ego has been 
wounded and in order to regain 
our self-esteem, you feel compell- 
ed to force Sally again to recognize 
your charms. Then, guess whatl 
You'd drop her like a burnt hot 
dog. 

Please don’t think me unsympa- 
thetic. I recognize the fact that a 
wounded ego hurts just as badly 
as a broken heart. I am only help- 
ing to identify the pain, because 
diagnosis necessarily precedes a 
cure. 

As you are going now, Sally 
knows just as well as I do what 
ails you. And as long as you keep 
forcing your attentions on her she 
will continue resistin ng Sally pos- 
sibly drew away in first place 
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because she felt herself being over- 
whelmed. And you are trying to 
solve the problem by continued 
“overwhelming.” 

What do I suggest you do? 

To answer that, I discussed your 
letter (no names or addresses are 
ever revealed) with a group of real- 
ly popular girls. I'll pass on their 
comments. 

First of all, you could use a few 
hints on dating. To the girls you 
don’t sound like a good date. “All 
the girls I've ne out with have 
said I’m a real nice guy and lots 
of fun.” This is considered a bad 
sign. When a girl has really en- 
joyed her date she knows it and 
the boy knows it. She thanks him, 
but she doesn’t have to patch 
things up by adding that he’s a 
nice guy and lots of fun. When 
the girl says that, the date bored 


her. 
“I have worshipped girls and 
women as the most autiful 


creatures that God created and I 
often wonder why they treat me as 
they do.” Maybe that’s why: girls 
don’t care to be Aas ville They 


Sister M. Dominic is a member 
of the American Psychological Associ- 
ation, Clinical Division, and of the 
Rocky Mountain Psychological As- 
sociation. She has been principal of 
Good Shepherd schools in Seattle, 
Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, Neb.; 
Denver, Colo.; and Helena, Mont., 
thus gaining wide experience with 
youth in locations throughout the 
country. Teenagers are invited to send 
questions to Sister Dominic in care 
. The Family Digest, Huntington, 


like guys who will be big, make 
major decisions, and protect them. 
A girl wants to feel like the “fairer” 
sex, not the “stronger” sex. Treat 
your girl like a nice person who 
is a lot of fun instead of a goddess 
who just might respond in ways 
not human. Girls want boys they 
can look up to, not ones they can 
walk over. 

If you are really trying to get 
Sally back, you're not going to suc- 
ceed by dropping all the others. 
No girl likes a guy that other girls 
don’t want. 

Ask other girls out, and if you 
Bet a date don’t try so hard. Re- 
and gain some confidence. 

Could you have given up all 
other girls to work on Sally as an 
excuse to yourself for not asking 
dates from any new girl who might 
also say no? 

Keep trying—but not with Sally. 

Final words of wisdom: I sais 
a mistake in the January issue. Nei- 
ther boys nor girls ever really for- 
get their first love. “First loves” 
seldom marry each other, but they 
gua cling to the memory for 

e. 


Once I was told that I should 
confess every kiss on account of 
the other party. But how does 
one confess it? I would like to 
return to my boy friend the 
love he has given me, but ’m 
afraid to. Sometimes I feel guil- 
ty about kissing him. 

There are kisses and kisses. 

Kissing varies with cultural pat- 


a 


terns, with meanings, with family 
situations and with the significance 
attached. 

Kissing can indicate A 
Britisher feels honored to kiss the 
hand of England’s Queen. Cath- 
olies kiss the bishop’s ring. 

Italian custom requires the chil- 
dren to line up Easter morning to 
kiss their father’s hand out of grat- 
itude to him for providing their 
‘daily bread. 

A mother kisses her child—and 
ean you imagine anything more 
beautiful than Mary kissing Jesus 
goodnight? Her kiss indicated a 


Se 
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1 
lovely reverence, something spit, 
itual uplifting her soul to'God. 

When you kiss, why don’t youl, 
ask yourself: “What is.in my), 
heart? What do I intend to indi}, 
cate by this? And what does my}, 
boyfriend mean by a kiss?” A 

According to Monsignor J. Dj, 
Conway in What They Ask About 
Marriage (Fides, Chicago 10) p.404 4 
“The modern kiss is a nice com, 
ventional way of saying: ‘Good}, 
night, big boy, it’s been nice knows, 
ing you.’ It still has its signifi}, 
cance; it means: “We had a pleas}, 
ant evening, and you are not em, 


“Copyright 1999 T 


“What gets me is that we hardly knew each other, —[" 


yet he takes it on himself to break my heart!” 
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tirely repulsive.’ It is still a line 
crossed; but the line is imaginary, 
and the rule is that each one 
Yishould use his own imagination as 
to where itis drawn and what is 
Wibeyond. It may be a frank invita- 
tion; it may mean simply: ‘Good 
Mnight.”” 

i{ ‘In the kissing game the girl calls 
the plays. If either boy or girl is 
kissing to get a sexual thrill, then 
kissing becomes a matter for con- 
“ifession. As to the wording, one 
states only the simple facts with- 
out details, and the confessor takes 
over from there. 
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I worry about little things 
that nobody else even thinks of. 
When I do I just want to quit 
living. My mother says a young 
girl should not worry so much. 
Ican’t help it though. I’m no 
good telling my difficulties to 
fsomeone I know. It’s up to you. 
All of us need to talk to some- 
}body else. I need to; so do you. 
I'm glad you wrote. The writ- 
ing may have released some of the 
pressure of your fears. Can’t you 
.}take another step now—and talk? 
To be fearful of something or 
jsomeone, and to keep that fear to 
yourself, only magnifies it. You 
are much more disturbed by it 
Hthan if you could discuss it with 
another person. Get it out; listen 
to an opinion other than your own. 
The frank facing of a fear auto- 
matically reduces it. 
The same principle applies when 
we feel ashamed of. something— 
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whether it be an action or a 
thought. To keep it hidden and 
worry over it only makes it te 
in importance. Then, to avoid the 
pain, we try to repress all memory 
of it. That might lessen the pres-' 
ent tension, but it solves no diffi- 
fulty. The problem pops up at a 
later time, disguised in some fash-’ 
ion, only to cause more trouble 
than ever. You might as well get 
it over with now. Talk it out with 
someone; ask for advice and coun- 
sel. Your best bet is your confés-' 
sor because you know he can never 
reveal anything you tell him. 
Moreover, if you need profession- 
al help he will be able to direct 
you there. 


What do you do with a boy 
who thinks he’s God’s gift to 
women? He’s real cute, and 
knows it, so I guess that makes 
him a natural girl chaser—any- 
way, more so than most boys in 
our school. He’s reached the 
place where he tries to boss ev- 
eryone around, and it’s just 
enough to bother you. One thing 
that really makes you mad at 
him is that he acts as though 
everyone else should entertain 
him, even when you go with 
him. He doesn’t add to the con- 
versation. To sum it all up, he’s 
dull. 

You know what Id try to do if . 
I were you? 

I'd hook him. 

You see, he’s got you hooked . 
already. 
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girls—not just you. 

He bosses you around — instead 
of spreading his T-shirt at your 
feet. 

He leaves it up to you to enter- 
tain him—because he doesn’t have 


to. 

And you'd be awfully dull to 
tell him he’s dull because life 
would be mighty dull without him 
around. 

Anyhow, why not give your- 
selves time to grow up? 


"Go tell the Personnel Department to 
up the age bracket a bit in future hiring!” 
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Your trouble is that he chases. 


I am a 13-year-old girl who} 
gets along with everyone, boys 
and girls. I feel very close to 
one girl. Another girl is always 
trying to break us up. My girl- 


friend and I don’t know what 
to do with her, so will you help 
us, please. 

Maybe she’s lonesome and, since 
you are so well adjusted, she wants 
to get close to you hoping that 
you will introduce her to the group, 
Why not move over and make} 
room? 
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N YOUR local Auto Club 

VY picks up the telephone 

these days, the request 

can range from changing a tire to 

reserving a rickshaw in Hong 
Kong. 

For more than 58 years, the 
American Automobile Association 
has been synonymous with service 
to the motorist. The federation of 
some 750 affiliated motor clubs 
and branches pioneered in the de- 
velopment of better highways, 
emergency services to stranded 
drivers, publication of tour books 
and maps, and activities in the 
field of traffic safety. 

But since 1946, AAA has been 
increasingly active in still another 
service — all-inclusive travel. As 
the American traveler’s needs and 
desires for reliable, up-to-date 
travel service have increased, so 
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have AAA club’s travel responsibil- 
ities developed. 

Interested in buying a new car 
at Europe’s low tax-free factory 
price, for use in the U.S., as well 
as on your European holiday? 
Your local Auto Clu Se arrange 
for the purchase and delivery and 
for its shipment back to the U.S. 

Want to know which states or 
countries give the best run for the 
travel dollar? AAA travel experts 
will tell you. 

AAA’s travel departments are 
fully equipped to offer counsel and 
service on everything from obtain- 
ing a passport to buying a car at 
destination. 

Arranging for a steamship or air 
ticket to anywhere in the world, 
or booking a hotel reservation is 
only part of the number of 
services performed by motor club 
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travel departments. For example, 
this year's AAA European Escorted 
Tour pi. ere list eight series of 
tours, each with numerous depar- 
tures via air and steamship car- 
riers. These excursions are care- 
fully planned by AAA experts and 
are supervised by experienced, 
multilingual tour escorts. 

Arrangements for the indepen- 
dent traveler is another specialty 
of local AAA clubs. Sightseeing 
tours, individually tailored itinerar- 
ies, transportation of any kind, and 
hotel accommodations in any area 
throughout the world are all part 
of AAA’s travel operations. 


REMEMBER THE days of not too 
long ago when a motel was a cabin 
with a light bulb and you even 
supplied your own bedding? To- 
day you can’t tell the motels from 
the hotels. 

A 12-story motel is located in 
Chicago, a seven-story one in Sara- 
sota, Fla. Other ones are in 
operation and others are under 
construction. Practically all have 
swimming pools or plans for them. 

Motels increasingly are realizing 
the need for taking pains to 
vide special interests for the fam- 
ily. Quality Courts, for instance, 
an association of more than 550 
motels in all states east of the Mis- 
and Eastern Canada, 
will drop members not conforming 
to the highest ible standards of 
operation. This includes poor 
housekeeping, management or ob- 


solescence. 
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Quality Motels likes doing the 
little things that. make a family’s 
stay memorable. The member mo; 
tel in Venetian Isle, Miami Beach, 
buys presents for the children of 
guests and has them delivered by 
a Santa Claus via an authentic 
gondola... The Golden Arrow, 
Motor Hotel in Lake Placid, N. Y., 
offers free boats for guests’ use... 
Murphy’s Motel in Strongville, 
Ohio, has radiant heated floors i 
its units and remote controlled 
television . . . Bradenton Cabana 
Motel in Bradenton, Fla., has air- 
conditioned dog kennels . . . Tren- 
holm Motor Lodge in Rochester, 
N.Y., supplies free birthday cakes 
and includes gold-engraved invita- 
tions for cocktails at Christmas... 
This chain also has a free reserva- 
tion system. 

Any further desired information 
on Quality Courts may be obtained 
by writing Quality Courts United, 
Inc., Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Gore To New York? One of 
New York City’s most popular 
tourist attractions is seeing a tele- 
vision show in the making—or bet- 
ter still, actually partcipating in 
the program. Tickets to shows may 
be had for the asking by simply 
visiting the Information Center of 
the New York Convention and Vis- 
itors Bureau, where tickets are dis- 
tributed free on a first-come, first- 
served basis on the day of the 
show. A sampling of the shows 
usually available include those fea- 
turing such famous TV personali- 
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ties as Bill Cullen, Arthur Godfrey, 
Arlene Francis, Dorothy Kilgallen, 
Garry Moore and Hugh Downes. 
Another popular sightseeing attrac- 
tion is an hour-long tour offered by 
NBC. The visitor is escorted 
through the network’s television 
and radio studios and given detail- 
ed explanations on the intricacies 
of producing a show. 


‘A LAND OF contrasts, Puerto 
Rico, a comparatively nearby va- 
cation wonderland, is a delightful 
combination of sweeping sand 
beaches, lush tropical foliage, 
modern cities and quaint old world 
towns. If you're planning a trip 
there, here are some do’s and 
|dont’s which will make your vaca- 
|tion more enjoyable: 

DO Make plane and hotel reser- 
| vations well in advance. 

DO take the Caribbean sun in 
jeasy stages. Bring suntan lotion 
and sunglasses. 

DON’T wear shorts or slacks in 
|Puerto Rican cities. Attire can be 
{as informal as you wish at resort 
hotels, but for city wear and sight- 
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seeing bring pretty cottons or drip- 
dry dresses. 

DON’T worry about language or 
currency problems. While Spanish 
is the official language, English is 
spoken throughout the island and 
U.S. currency is used in Puerto 
Rico. 

DO plan a trip “out on the 
island” by rented car or “publicos,” 
five-passenger limousines which 
operate on regular schedules. 

DON’T hesitate to drink tap 
water anywhere on the island. 

DO study up on the meanings 
for various traffic signs if you plan 
to drive yourself. y're in Span- 
ish only. 

DON’T expect to find all shops 
open between 12 noon and 2 p.m. 
Many shopkeepers observe the 
customary siesta hours. 

DON’T worry about hitting a 
“rainy season” in Puerto Rico. The 
sun shines 360 days of the year. 

DO inquire about towns which 
are celebrating Patron Saints Days 
during your visit. It means color- 
ful parades, fireworks and_ street 
dancing.—Dave Warner 


Well, That’s Something 


“THIS HOUSE,” stated the real estate man, “has both good and 
bad points. To show I’m hanest, I’m going to tell you about both. 
The disadvantages are that there is a distillery one block south 
and a slaughterhouse one block north.” 

“What are the advantages?” inquired the prospective buyer. 

“You can always tell which way the wind is blowing.” — In- 
formation 
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NEW BOOKs 


THE TURQUOISE ROSARY, L. 

V. Jacks. Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
$2.00. 
A young boy comes out West in 
search of his father who had dis- 
appeared the year before in mys- 
terious circumstances. The story 
moves along swiftly with one ep- 
isode following another in a se- 
quence different from the usual 
book of this type. All is pictured 
against an authentic historical de- 
scription of Catholic history in the 
early Southwest. For boys, es- 
pecially, this tale will be both fas- 
cinating and intriguing. 


THE LITTLE JUGGLER, Kath- 
erine Evans. Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 50c. 

The well-known story of the 
little juggler is told in a fascinat- 
ing and delightful manner and 
graphically illustrated for the 
young child. 


FUN WITH GREETING CARDS, 
Joseph Leeming. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $3.00. 

Teachers of primary grades and 
mothers who love to do things 
with their youngsters will find an 
almost inexhaustible source of 
ideas in this book which describes 
home-made cards for birthday, 
graduation, engagement, Christ- 
mas, or anyone of a number of 
other occasions. The manual is 


practical in its directions and cap- 
able of inspiring the amateur 
greeting card designer to make up 
designs and verses of his own. 


WHERE VALOR LIES, Adele 
and Cateau De Leeuw. Doubleday 
and Company, Inc., Garden City, 
New York. 

This composite of chivalry, wars, 
the Crusades, Medieval times, Rich- 
ard the Lion Hearted, all put to- 
gether to create one stirring novel 
should exercise a real appeal to the 


minds of boys from the ages of 10]) 


to 16. Although the writing is 


idealistic, the author manages tof / 
keep within the borders of realism,}/ 
and the hero is finally shown in his} 


vulnerability, while the good points 
of the villain emerge triumphant 
in the end. 


TINKER, TAILOR, SOLDIER, 
SAILOR, Marion Hill. Taplinger 
Publishing Company, Inc., 119 
West 57th Street, New York 19; 
New York. $2.00. 

This fairy tale, written in true 
traditional style, should enthral 
and satisfy every young reader. 
The print is large and done in an 
attractive blue ink while the line 
drawings are set in relief in a 
pleasant tone of brown. All of the 
characters are pleasantly drawn 
and, as in all good fairy stories, 
virtue triumphs over evil in the 


end, and honesty is once more} 
shown to be the best of all policies § 
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PREVIEW 
of the JUNE issue 


There'll be some changes made! 


Ever since October, 1945, when this magazine changed its 
format to its present size and its name to The Family Digest, 
it has been printed on an ancient press built in 1896. That 
press has been held together by baling wire, praee clips, 
chewing gum, and at least one bobby pin. And, so far as 

uality of printing is concerned, we have been unable to 
- © many things most modern publishers consider essential. 
ca We haven’t been able to use color on our inside pages, for 
example. We haven’t been able to use elaborate illustrations 
or new processes of illustration, being limited entirely to 
line drawings. We haven’t been able to “bleed” pages. 


; Well, beginning next month, there’ll be some changes made! 
B Quite a few in fact. Our Sunday Visitor, Inc., publisher of The 
¥ Family Digest, is finishing a completely new printing plant which 
will be the largest religious printing plant in the world. And the 
: largest piece of new equipment in that plant will be a gigantic 
| magazine press on which will be printed, along with other maga- 
) zines, The Family Digest. 


This press, which is 90 ft. long, 28 ft. wide, 20 ft. high, and 
which weighs 276 tons, will be able to turn out a 144-page maga- 
zine, printing four colors on a third of the pages and two colors 
l on every page, at the rate of 30,000 copies an hour. The Family 
Digest, however, will be only half the size of the press’ bn oad 
(72 pages, eight more than at present) and it would be possible to 
have four colors on exactly half the pages in the magazine. How- 
ever, until the gre aap operating the press learn a little more 
about it, we will delay our four-color work. 


Next month’s issue, then, will have color on its inside pages. 
It will have much more attractive illustrations. It will “bleed” 
these illustrations in some cases. It will have an additional eight 
pages. It will have slightly larger type, slightly wider columns, 
and slightly deeper columns. And, of course, it will have the same 
type of excellent reading for all members of the family. 


We are sure you're going to like the changes coming up in 
your family magazine, The Family Digest. 
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YOUR SUNDAY MISSAL 


A handsome 320 page Missal for Sundays) 
and Holydays, complete with altar photographsy 
In addition to the complete Mass prayers thergj 
are descriptions of the sacred vessels and vest 
ments plus a Treasury of Prayers. 


Your Sunday Missal is pocket-size wi 1 
a dark blue cover printed in silver. Large, legibl@ 
type is used throughout this 320 page book. § 


IMITATION OF CHRIST 


This book is second only to the Bible 
the spiritual reading field. It is a book of spimmy 
itual counsel in which the readers finds unerringy 
directions for true peace of mind and inner hapa 
piness. 

The Imitation of Christ is an invitationyy 
to follow Christ. It offers inspiring . . . and 
warding . . . reading for Catholic adults. 43mm 
pages plus cover. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 
Book Department Huntington, Indiana 


I am enclosing $1.00 (each) for the book(s) checked. JG 
SUNDAY MISSAL (IMITATION OF 
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